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Photo by courtesy of the College of the 
City of New York where more than 4000 
students have been trained in various war 
industry courses during the past two and 


one-half years 





The three R’s become E. S. M.W.T. 


Universities and schools are training Thus our modern educational in- 
thousands of young men and women stitutions are equipping the youth of 
under the E.S.M.W.T.* program of the nation for scientific work in war 
the United States Office of Education. production—a far cry from the little 


red schoolhouse of early America! 


Typical is the young woman shown 


above who is measuring the refractive 





index of a prism with a Spencer Spectro- 


meter—part of a training course which ~ 
. - 2 
will qualify her as an Inspector or pro- pence LENS COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
ment plant. AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


duction worker in an optical instru- 


*E.S. M.W. T.-~ Engineering, Science, Management, War Training. 
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KEYSTONE 
AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION SERIES 














| 
No. 41 from Series | 
Boeing B-I17E “Flying Fortress” (U.S.) 
W—tLow; leading and trailing edges tapered, with round tips; dihedral; full | 
. | 
cantilever. | 
E—Four; radial; Wright Cyclones. | 
F—Very long; round; bombardier’s nose blister resembles eyes and mouth of 
a fish. 


T—Dorsal fin; tail gunner’s blister behind fin; single. 


O—Gun turret on top of fuselage aft of cockpit; turret under fuselage aft of 
wings; wheels do not completely retract; nacelles of outer engines are 
shorter than those of inside engines. 


Authentic—Usable—-U p-to-Date 


May be used with or without Flashmeter, but Flashmeter techniques are 
recommended. 
Sample pages from the Teachers’ Manual will be sent upon request. 


Keystone View Company 


Meadville, Penna. 
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TRAINING TIME 








No wonder all Filmosounds we can build 
are going to the armed forces! 


Because motion pictures are proving so highly efficient in 
training the men in our phone titty Ai they accom- 
plish so much so quickly, the Government needs every 
Filmosound Projector that Bell & Howell can build—and 
that’s where they are all going now—so take good care of 
your Filmosound or silent Filmo Projector, if you have one. 


Consult B&H Service Division— Regardless of the age and 
model of your Filmo projector—it is still a good machine 
and will give years of good service with reasonable care. 
We build them that way! If your school projector needs 





this one-reel sourd film. Service charge 50c. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


up to 40%! = | 


"E’? FOR EXCELLENCE... how Army-Navy Award for ex- 


traordinary performznce is won and presented, is shown by 


‘ 
1 
) 
g 
1 
Bell & Howell Co., Ciicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D.C.; London. Est. 1907. £ preinduction and other new training films. 
1 
: 
“ 
. 
a 
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repair or reconditioning, remember that our factory recon- 
ditioning service gives you a real B&H precision job. See your 
B&H visual education dealer for details of this service. 


Use the FILMOSOUND Library—Keep your school projector 
busy showing educational and morale-building films. 
Morale is the armament of the mind—as essential to victory 
as munitions. 

New among the thousands of films available to you 
through the Filmosound Library are ‘'The Human Body in 
First Aid,” “American Handicrafts,” “‘Henry Browne, Farmer” 
(new OWI film ), and “‘Divide and Conquer,”’ a Warner Bros. 
production repudiating the theories of the “‘master race” 
and revealing its brutalities. Mail coupon for film catalog. 


DON’T FORGET a new lamp can be supplied you only 
when base of burned-out projection lamp is turned in. 


PSs esses ee seFesBseseen Geena aseeeeGg 
BELL & HOWELL CO. 
1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligation, please send me: 
) Detailed information on Reconditioning Service. 
) Filmosound Library Catalog Supplement 1943A listing 


Data on Emergency VFirst Aid films. 
Catalog of British Information Service films. 
) Educational film catalog. 


I now have have not.......your 1942 film catalogs. 
Name... , ree :isatwe Does daene 
en SEPPRETRCER TCS TTT Te er Te ee 
City : Oa “ES 4-43 


TEC eCeCe CeCe eee ees 
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School-Made Kodachrome Slide Units 


BY JON B. LEDER 
Principal, P. S. No. 78, Brooklyn, New York 


Presenting values to be derived from school 
creation of original slide units, with de- 
tailed advice as to photographic procedure. 


EADERS of the EpucaTIONAL SCREEN are too 

familiar with the educational values of slides to 

need to be reminded of them. The creation of 
original units of work, however, entails activities of 
inestimable additional benefit to pupils who share in 
the undertaking. This article will attempt to describe 
these values and the technique of producing a series of 
Kodachrome slides. 

The slides to be described were produced by photo- 
graphing on 35 millimeter color film a series of unified 
subjects prepared by various classes in the fourth to 
sixth grades. The initial cost of the Kodachrome film 
used includes processing at Rochester, and the return 


Posing for pictures involves planning, dramatization, 
costume design and execution, and construction of 
backgrounds. Other materials to be photographed 
involve construction work on models, pictorial repre- 
sentation, graphic representation, map making, and the 
study of color harmony. 

The amount of time to be devoted to the prodiction 
of a unit will vary, of course, with the nature of the unit 
and the originality of teacher and pupils. The units com- 
pleted at the writer’s school required from four to six 
weeks of part-time effort, about two hours daily being 
the maximum of class time. Varying amounts of after- 
school research, construction, sewing, etc. were con- 
tributed as well. 
tivities that may be integrated in the project, it is safe 
to say that a considerably larger share of class time 


In view of the many desirable ac- 


may be profitably devoted to a well-planned unit. In 
every case, teachers reported that their children looked 
forward with the greatest eagerness to their “slide” 





Camera and easel arrangement for photographing plane surfaces. 


of the film to the purchaser in the form of mounted 2x2 
slides. It is thus only necessary to prepare and photo- 
graph suitable sub-titles on black-and-white film to 
complete each set of slides. The total film cost for a sct 
of eighteen color slides and eighteen monochrome titles 
is approximately three dollars. 

The subject of a series of slides may be a unit in 
social studies, biography, hygiene, science, art, nature— 
in fact, any subject that lends itself to visual instruc- 
tion. Under the direction of a competent teacher, even 
a kindergarten class is perfectly capable of producing 
a useful and attractive series of slides. There is, of 
course, no upper limit to the grade that can usefully 
engage in this activity. 

Such an undertaking includes the socializing experi- 
ence of conferences dealing with the subject of the unit, 
the make-up of individual slides, the wording of sub- 
titles, etc. Naturally, research work and excursions 
are very much in order and are intrinsically motivated. 


periods, whether the work of the particular period in- 
volved construction, research, language activities, or 
what not. 

When a series of slides has been completed, pupils 
from the class may undertake to exhibit it to other classes 
and supplement it orally. Every completed unit thus be- 
comes part of a cumulative school library of permanent 
value. Such units have the further virtue of having 
been made to order to fit each school’s curriculum. 

Materials to be photographed may include children 
in costume, dioramas, models, paintings, dolls, maps, 
graphs, and reproductions. It is desirable to set up 
a unified aim and strive for a variety of relevant ma- 
terials rather than to yield to the temptation of using 
materials at hand and perhaps thereby sacrifice the 
educational unity and effectiveness of the series. It is 
better to use genuinely original materials than to attempt 
to rival commercially produced slides by photographing 
commercially prepared pictures. 
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Throughout the progress of the undertaking, the 
writer emphasized to teachers the relative unimportanice 
of technical perfection, where this could be achieved 
only at the sacrifice of originality. It is easy to copy 
a textbook illustration photographically, but the edu 
cational values described above are thereby largely 
short-circuited. Moreover, the original drawings of 
children have a vitality seldom found in textbook pic- 
tures. The accompanying illustration is reproduced 
from a color slide of which the original was about 
eighteen by twenty-seven inches in size, done in lovely 
pastel colors by a fourth grade child. 

The title of this particular unit was “Old China” 
other classes did units on Benjamin Franklin, Andrew 
Jackson, The Pilgrims, Brazilian Rubber, Health 
Habits, etc. 

Although it would be an exaggeration to assert that 
any snapshot taker can produce successful Kodachrome 
slides, it is nevertheless true that one need not be a 
professional photographer to achieve perfectly satis 
factory results. Anyone who can produce acceptable 
photographs under artificial light, can undoubtedly do 
at least as well with Kodachrome. The fact that pro 
cessing is included in the cost of the film removes at 
least the variable of developing and printing. 

The minimum equipment required includes a suitable 
35 millimeter camera, tripod, copying easel, lights, and 
lens extension tubes. As in most photography, the 
quality and cost of the equipment may vary consider- 
ably, with an accompanying variation in results which 
is not, however, directly proportional to the difference 
in cost. For example, although it cannot be denied that 
a Contax camera costing $250.00 will produce better 
results than an Argus costing $35.00, the difference is 
slight enough to be apparent to only the most critical 
observer. Moreover, many excellent features of the 
Contax camera which serve to raise its price are of no 
particular value for our immediate purpose, however 
desirable they may be for general or otherwise special 
ized photography. Thus, while the writer's Contax has 
an ultra-rapid f-1.5 lens, no picture in the project was 
taken at a lens opening greater than f-4.5, which falls 
well within the range of even the Argus camera. 

The chief requirement of the camera is one that is 
not met by all makes, and is in fact lacking on several 
that are far from inexpensive. That is, the lens must 
be demountable so that an extension ring or tube may 
be inserted in order to achieve proper focus at distances 
as close as ten inches. This is particularly necessary 
in photographing typewritten sub-titles, and other small 
subjects. : 

As the project will probably involve a considerable 
amount of “copying,” i. e., photographing paintings, 
drawings, maps, and other plane surfaces, it is essential 
to purchase or construct a suitable copying easel, which 
greatly reduces the time and trouble involved. The 
illustration shows a very satisfactory home-made affair, 
which has served admirably. It consists of an upright 
wooden surface, about fourteen by twenty-one inches 
in size, fixed at right angles to a small sliding platform 
which carries the camera, mounted by its tripod screw 

After the camera has been mounted, it is slid up clos 
to the easel surface, so that the lens may be accurately 
centered upon the easel, after which the easel is marked 
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me 


aed 


A child’s colored drawing which was reproduced on a 
Kodachrome slide for a unit on China. 


off in numbered rectangles, at half-inch intervals, each 
rectangle retaining the proportions of two to three, as 
the picture size is twenty-four by thirty-six millimeters. 
These rectangles are indispensable for rapid and accu- 
rate work, patricularly if the camera chosen has a re- 
movable back, which permits ground-glass focusing. 

If the latter is the case, the camera is mounted on its 
platform, and accurate focus achiéved on the ground- 
glass for each rectangle in succession. At such close 
distances, it will be necessary to use the extension rings 
or tube mentioned above, and perhaps also one or more 
supplementary slip-on lenses of the Proxar type. Ameri- 
can-made supplementary lenses are perfectly satisfac- 
tory, and cost only about two dollars apiece. As each 
correct focus is achieved, the proper setting of the 
sliding platform is marked by a permanent line on the 
“track,” numbered to correspond with the respective 
The lens setting is also marked at this line. 

Thus, once the easel has been marked for every 
rectangle, all that is necessary to photograph a given 
drawing is to center the drawing on the easel, note 
which rectangle most closely approximates the drawing 
in size, and proceed to focus the camera according to 
the rectangle selected. Some such procedure is abso- 


rectangle 


lutely necessary to insure accurate framing and focus, 
as the “finder” of any camera is inoperative at dis- 
tances closer than three feet, and inaccurate even at 
three feet. 

The illustration also shows the lights and reflectors 
used with the easel. (One reflector has been removed 
to avoid blocking the easel.) The lights need not be 
stronger than sixty watts, as long exposures may easily 
be given. The essential precaution to be observed is 
that each light should be at an angle of at least forty-five 
degrees to the picture, in order to avoid undesirable 
reflections 

(Concluded on page 146) 
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The Oklahoma Plan for State Wide Use 





T THE START of the war Oklahoma had eight 
major educational film lending libraries and it 
is to these that we must look today for the dis- 

tribution of the government’s 16mm War Information 
Films. Five of the eight are located in state institutions 
of higher learning—the University of Oklahoma ( Nor- 
man), A. & M. College (Stillwater), Northeastern 
State College (Tahlequah), Southeastern State College 
(Durant), and East Central State College (Ada). The 
other three are commercial libraries located in Okla- 
homa City—The Camera Shoppe, The Oklahoma Visual 
Education Company, and H. O. Davis. 


The Situation 


Although the Golden Report shows only 275 pro- 
jectors for Oklahoma, a rather common estimate by 
these library directors is that there are over 400 pro- 
jectors in the state. Normally occupied with the dis- 
tribution of library owned films or those deposited by 
industry, these Oklahoma libraries now have the addi- 
tional task of circulating government war films. The 
problem which they face is: How obtain the most 
effective use, widest circulation, and largest aggregate 
Oklahoma audience for such motion pictures ? 

These eight distributors have sat down and explored 
together the possible answers to these questions. Since 
the government, through the Office of War Information, 
is depositing the prints without charge and allowing 
only the very small service fee of 50c per subject (25c 
for each additional subject per shipment) there is abso- 
lutely no profit to anyone in the plan which has been 
formulated. But each library feels that it is responsible 
to the citizens whom it serves for providing them 


THURMAN WHITE 

State War Film Coordinator 
Visual Education Department 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 


An advanced 
Americanization 
class for Japanese 
students. (“Japan- 
ese Relocation’’) 


with needed information. In our country we are unsafe 
to the extent that we are uninformed. It is by the choice 
of the people that our government operates. War time 
decisions must be made upon reliable information and 
Oklahoma film libraries feel that the most powerful and 
informative media to this end are the government’s 
official war films. 

These libraries are therefore agreed cooperatively to 





Household goods essential to the war effort. (“Salvage”) 








\iY 
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of War Information Films 


All accompanying illustra- 
tions are from the films 
released by the Office of 
War Information, Washington 


Farmer Browne, 
Negro farmer, do- 
ing his part to win 
the war. (“Henry 
Browne, Farmer’’) 


distribute these films to Oklahomans. They have elected 
a State War Film Co-ordinator to clear their mutual 
problems of distribution, and have also authorized him 
to invite statewide organizations, communities, and col 
leges to appoint Associate War Film Co-ordinators to 
carry out a state-wide plan of utilization. Such an in 
vitation has been extended to the following groups: 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis Club, American 


“Keep fit to do your bit” is the theme of “Keeping Fit.” 





\ssociation of University Women, Lions Club, Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, Rotary Club, Chamber 
of Commerce, American Legion, Oklahoma Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, League of Women Voters, and 
the Oklahoma Education Association. A like invitation 
has been extended to each college president in the state. 
Also, the State Department of Education has requested 
every superintendent in Oklahoma whose school owns a 
16mm projector to appoint a Community Co-ordinator. 


The response has been most gratifying. 


It is planned to conduct the business of the Co-ordina- 
tors by correspondence. No meeting of Community or 
College War Film Co-ordinators is contemplated. From 
time to time it may be advisable for the Associate Co- 
ordinators to meet, but only in the event of an emer- 
gency effecting the entire scheme of distribution and 
utilization. 


The Associate Co-ordinator 

The Associate War Film Co-ordinators are desig- 
nated by the president or governing board of state-wide 
organizations. They have three major responsibilities : 
To inform their membership, through their house 
organs and other bulletins, (1) of the titles and de- 
scriptions of the films available, (2) of the best ways 
to use these motion pictures, and (3) of the correct pro- 
cedure for obtaining the desired films. 

The films may be used in a variety of ways. They 
may be shown at regular meetings of local groups and 
in such cases there are several techniques which may 
be employed. They may be shown for 15 or 20 minutes 


at the start or close of the meeting; or they may be 


shown as a part of the program with a speaker to follow 
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the film and discuss the subject matter shown; or they 
may be used in a film forum with a panel of discussarts 
to analyze the film and supplement the topic with ad- 
ditional information not shown in the film; or the 
entire program may be war motion pictures. 

Local groups, in order to obtain showings, should 
know their Community War Film Co-ordinator. 
Their school superintendent can tell them who it is. 
If for any reason the Community Co-ordinator can 
not secure a particular film, the local group may 
write direct to the nearest film library, or the one 
of their preference. 


The Community Co-ordinator 


The Community War Film Co-ordinator is 
usually appointed by the school superintendent at 
the request of the State Department of Education. 
A school which has made such an appointment has 
a certificate so stating from the State Department. 
Usually the person named is the school’s Director 
of Audio-Visual Aids, but he may be a person not 
even connected with the schools but active in the 
civilian war effort. The responsibilities of the 
Community Co-ordinators are: (1) To inform local 
groups of the titles and descriptions of films received 
in the community; (2) To arrange bookings for ship- 
ment of films to serve all groups which wish to use them, 
so as to obtain a maximum use of the films while they 
are in the community; (3) To assist local groups in 
obtaining projector and operator when needed; (4) 
To suggest ways of using the War Information 
pictures; and finally (5) To see to it that the re- 
quired report cards are mailed to Washington for 
each group that uses the films. 

Descriptions of the films are furnished by bul- 
letins released from time to time as new subjects 
are placed on deposit in Oklahoma. In most com- 
munities the Co-ordinator will telephone the pro- 
gram chairman of various groups each time a 
shipment is received in order to maintain contact. 
This is the key to the success of a community 
informational program through motion pictures. 
The Community Co-ordinator must constantly make 
known what he has available. No group in the 
community should receive a shipment of war films (as 
occasionally obtained direct from an outside source) 
without notifying the Co-ordinator that the subjects are 
in town and available for other groups to use. It is 
much better, of course, for all these motion pictures to 
be shipped to one person—the Community War Film 
Co-ordinator—and then for him to arrange the local 
bookings. Conflicts, of course, must be avoided but 
the pictures should be shown as many times during the 
day as possible—for example: in the morning at a High 
School assembly ; at noon at the Chamber of Commerce ; 
in the afternoon at a P.T.A.; in the evening at a Metho- 
dist Church dinner; and at night to the American 
Legion. In spite of the fact that a shipment of film 
might be thus busy every day while in a community, 
there will often be one group meeting the following 
week wishing to use the same pictures. The Co-ordinator 
must not be tempted. If he cannot obtain permission 
to keep the films for an additional period, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that they be returned on time. Other- 
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wise the next community will be disappointed. 

The majority of groups will need to borrow a 16mm 
sound projector and have an operator provided for 
them. If called upon to do so, the Community Co- 
ordinator will arrange for these. Now, obviously, only 
one person is needed to handle the equipment and run 
the show, but if the Co-ordinator is depended upon to 
make such arrangements rather frequently he may 
need to designate a permanent “committee in charge 
of showings.”” Such a plan has been adopted in the 
cities of Birmingham and Atlanta. 

In addition to set programs, as offered to the Asso- 
ciate Co-ordinators, the Community Co-ordinators may 
wish to sponsor a general community “Victory”? motion 
picture show. This is a full evening of war pictures for 
the general public and has been a very popular evening 
each week in several Oklahoma cities. With regard to 
the report cards, which must be mailed to Washington 
after each showing, suffice it to say that the more reports 
mailed, the more films will be deposited in Oklahoma 
for use. A quantity of cards is included with every 
shipment 

The College Co-ordinator 

The College War Film Co-ordinators are appointed 
by the Presidents of Oklahoma colleges. Their respon- 
siblities are : (1) To advise student organizations and 
clubs of the films which are available; (2) To arrange 
for general campus showings ; (3) To book films desired 
for the college campus from the nearest or preferred 
library ; and (4) To assure the return of the govern- 
ment report card to Washington. 

Student groups use the war films in a number of 
interesting ways. On one campus a men’s dormitory 
shows films for 20 to 30 minutes at their regular weekly 
assembly and then has a panel or speaker follow with 
analysis and comments on the subject; another group 
opens and closes each meeting with a war film. In 
general, the suggestions for program use are applicable 
to the campus. 

Professors are quick to adapt the material presented 
by films related to their courses. In one instance, a 
complete course for college credit is planned with the 
war films as the basis. The outline follows the topics 
of the pictures. A series of class meetings will be held 
on: (1) the theatres of war; (2) our armed forces; (3) 
the home front, and (4) the United Nations. 

\ great deal of information is already available for 
the use of the Co-ordinators. Most of it is mailed to 
the Co-ordinator upon receipt of his appointment 
\dditional material may be obtained from time to time 


by writing to the State War Film Co-ordinator. The 
following free materials are available: (1) Mimeo 
graphed releases by the Oklahoma film libraries; (2) 


List of United States War Information Films (periodi 
cal), Office of War Information, Bureau of Motion 
Pictures, Washington, D. C.; (3) The Other Americas 
Through Films and Records, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. (1942); (4) Films for 
Defense, United States Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C. (O.C.D. Publication No. 3620) ; 
(5) 28” x 44” lobby posters from the State Co-ordina 
tor, and (6) 84” x11” dodgers from the State Co- 


ordinator. 
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Audio Visual Aids at Work in 
Signal Corps Training 


SEVEN thousand tive hundred dollar, cello 

phane-wrapped cutaway motor, parts of Diesel 

motors worn in actual use. and made-to-orde1 
glass slides are among the many audio-visual aids 
used at the Electronics Power School of thre | exington 
Signal Depot, huge Signal Corps training center and 
depot at Lexington, Kentucky. 

Part of a training program active in_ thirty-eight 
states, this school is enly one of the Post Schools under 
the direction of Colonel Laurence Watts, Depot Com 
manding Officer. Hundreds of Signal Corps men 
have been trained in the repair, assembly, and mai 
tenance of internal com- 
bustion motors, electric 
motors, transformers, gen- 
erators and other equipment 
used to furnish power to 
communications devices in 
the field of action. 

In every thousand men 
inducted into the armed 
forces, a minimum of fif 
teen must be radio opera 
tors and mechanics. The 
meager supply of men al 
ready trained in this tield 

service men and “ham” 
operators—was exhausted 
long before the Selective 
Service system began to dip 
into manpower — reserves. 
This left raw recruits to be 
turned into — efficiently 
trained communications ex- 
perts overnight; to accom- 
plish this training, the 
Signal Corps greatly ex 
panded its peacetime pro- 
gram by 
plants and building new ones. 

Major W. Gayle Starnes, former D.\.I. president 
and University of Kentucky professor in audio-visual 
education, headed the organization of the training pro 
gram at the Lexington Signal Depot. The Electronics 
Power Supply School is but a small part of the 


enlarging old 


whole training program at this Depot, but it pre 
sents a representative picture of the wide use of 
audio-visual aids carried out there. 

The use of audio-visual aids was not accidental, 
but was the result of a long-range. carefully-planned 
program. Time and thoroughness were the two most 
important considerations in the training of Signal 
Corps personnel, and Major Starnes at the outset de 
clared his intention to use audio-visual aids to the 
fullest to attain these goals. After combing the field 
for valuable aids. the curriculum was built with these 
aids integrated with subject-matter. 





Cutaway internal combustion motor used in instruction. 


Visual materials and methods as used at 
the Lexington Signal Depot, one of the 
Post Schools of the U. S. Signal Corps. 


GORDON C. GODBEY 


Training Literature and Aids 
Lexington, Kentucky 


The tilm service of the University of Kentucky, 
under the direction of Louis Clifton, was made avail- 
able to the training program. From this service 
many motion pictures were obtained for introductory 
or back-ground material, 
including such subjects as: 
“Molecular Theory of Mat- 
ter,” “Electrons,” “Mag- 
netic I:ffects of Electricity,” 
“Four-stroke Cycle Gas 
engine” and others. Motion 
pictures of a problem- 
<olving nature were selected 
from the Basic Field Man- 
ual issued by the War De- 
partment. These motion 
pictures were procured for 
the library of the Literature 
and Aids Section of the 
Depot and made available 
to the schools on call. 
Several film-strip sets 
dealing with subject mat- 
ter of the curriculum were 
also found in the Field 
Manual. 

After careful selection of 
audio-visual aids for the 
training program, the 
Training Division took steps 
to insure proper use of 
these aids. Clyde Wilson, civilian director of the 
Electronics Power Supply School, directed the in- 
structors to preview visual materials and to analyze 
them for salient points. Students were prepared for 
the showing of motion pictures and film strips; in- 
structors often lectured briefly during a silent showing 
and called attention to pertinent facts or stopped the 
showing to call attention to parallel action in lab- 
oratory apparatus; and, almost without exception, 
examinations followed showings, so that audio-visual 
materials definitely meant study—not entertainment— 
to the trainees. 

Very few slides available were found to be ap- 
plicable to the particular training course at the Elec- 
tronics Power Supply School. On ascertaining this, 
Mr. Wilson called the instructors and supervisors to- 
gether, gathered their ideas, and sent an order for sets 
of glass two-by-two inch slides to the Literature and 
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Slide material—left, method of tracing movement of fuel in motor; right, gear lock on the Caterpillar Diesel. 


Aids Section. Lieutenant Coleman [. Alford and 
Nicholas W. Williams, military and civilian heads of 
the section respectively, set photographers and drafts 
men to work on the job and produced the needed slides 
in less than eight hours of steady work. 

Another service provided by the Literature and Aids 
Section was the production of “blow-ups,” forty by 
sixty inches, on heavy white cardboard. These repre 
sented enlargements of intricate parts of apparatus 
being studied. Frequently several colors were used to 
distinguish wires, small parts, or action of explosions, 
electronic movement, etc. Charts of similar size show- 
ing application of principles of physics, or mathe- 
matical formulae, were also made and used in_ the 
school. 

Not content with visual aids in two dimensions, Mr. 
Wilson arranged with General Motors Corporation 
for the cut-away motor previously mentioned. This 
motor showed the action of all moving parts of a 
motor and was much used in class work. A Diesel 
motor in sections was secured from the Cummings 
Diesel Company, together with parts subject to ex 
cessive wear, all properly labeled to show points of 
strain. Models to scale of other units were used in 
teaching, some being constructed so that each separate 
part could be taken off and discussed. 

The aid considered best in teaching was, as might 
have been expected, the actual equipment with which 
men would work in service. Laboratory work was 
centered around motors, generators, transformers, and 
the units and parts that make them up. 

The use of audio-visual aids, important as it was to 
the training program, did not end in the classroom. In 
an effort to supply wholesome recreation and enter 
tainment to the trainees, motion pictures from the 
University of Kentucky film library were shown after 
working hours or at other leisure moments. These 
pictures were selected dramatic productions and 
travelogs. Morale-building pictures on patriotic themes 
were also shown. 

Signal Corps men are scattered over the globe with 


the American fighting forces; sprinkled in among them 
are graduates from the Lexington Signal Depot's Elec 
tronics Power Supply School. It is a matter of record 
that they are advancing in rank and performing well 
their vital tasks, wherever they may be. Audio-visual 
aids are doing a large part to GET THE MESSAGI 


rHROUGH 


Weekly United Nations Film Programs in Chicago 


The following films on the United Nations are sched 
uled for showing at the International Relations Center, 
84 East Randolph Street, Chicago: 

April 20: Ordinary People (courage with which 
Londoners withstood the Blitz); Brasil, Mexican 
Moods (two films from the Office of the Coordina 
\ffairs): The Araentin 


(the scientist as a deviser 


tor of Inter-American 
Ouestion: Battle of Brains 
of victory); Battleships* (a tour of (H.M.S. King 
George \). 

April 27: Jane Brown Changes Her Job (a clerical 
worker gets a job in an aircraft factory) ; [!’omen Are 
Iarriors (women of the United States mobilize for 
war); Five and Under (caring for children whose 
mothers work in factories); The Price of Victory’ 
( Vice-President Wallace speaks on freedom) ; Tools of 
Il’ar * (the arsenal behind the allies.) 

Among the films to be shown on future programs are 
Smoke and Steel (production of munitions) ; Strategy 
of Metals (how lack of essential war metals has in 
fluenced Nazi campaign plans); Mighting Ships (em 
phasizing importance of maximum production) ; Negro 
Colleges in Wartime. 

These film programs are presented every Tuesday 
at 12:45 noon and again at 7:30 P.M. (* Indicates ad- 
ditional titles included in evening showing.) The sub- 
jects are selected from the libraries of the Office of 
War Information, British Information Services, and 
National Film Board of Canada. 
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MOTION PICTURES— 


Return of the Store Show 


URNING now to a commercial divi 

sion, where sentiment 1s admittedly 

less potent as a force in obtaining 
desired results, there may be noticed a 
few efforts to realize the distribution pos 
sibilities of the nation’s department stores. 
The constructive idea of organizing these 
as a chain of exhibition places primarily 
for a regular, recurring service of adver- 
tising films, first burst upon some enter 
prising promoter’s brain years ago. In the 


interval since. many undertakings to 


realize the dream have stumbled, on the 
way, into the abyss ot failure Most 
of the enterprises have not even appeared 
in the records, chiefly because they have 
been too insignificant in an attempt which 
takes, in addition to vision, capital with 
long sustained powe1 rhe concept of 
department store exhibition has not even 
yet been well provided It still requires 
tests, and, for that matter, test materials, 
too. 
* The most persistent attempts in the be 
ginning were probably made by — thx 
garment trades, inspired by seeing thi 
favorable public reaction to fashion s¢ 
quences in the theatrical newsreels. That 
show in Harris-Emery's department store 
in Des Moines, in September, 1916, 
featured a screening of Patheé’s 
pictures. Those belonged to a new series 
produced under tl 


fashion 


he direction of Florenc: 
Rose, who had been engaged about three 
months earlier to conduct a style depart 
ment regularly in “Pathe News.” The 
“Hearst-Selig News Pictorial” had 
started a fashion department under Lady 
Duftt-Gordon as early as March, 1915, and, 
in September of that same year, World 
kilm Corporation, headed by the ever 
adventurous Woalliam \ 
photographed Mrs. Belle \rmstrong 
Whitney's Fashion Show current at. th 
George M, Cohan Theatre in New York 
The idea was caught up first by the 


Brady, had 


women's dress goods houses, then bv the 
\dolph 
Zukor had been a furriet Who knows 


milliners and next by the furriers. 


but that the circumstance was partly 
responsible for turning men of his old 
trade to this dangerously alluring out 
side scheme : 

Even in such sporadic and generally 
unsatisfactory efforts, as were made in 
this line, there were many lessons to be 
learned; and some day someone may 
garner a harvest of useful experience by 
bringing them together For example, 
the store owner found unexpected dif 
ficulties in providing a place for the show 
There were also the necessary darken 
ing of the room; choosing the advisable 
day and hour; the problem of panic 
hazards (even greater than those of fire) : 
ventilation; what constituted comfortable, 
safe and efficient seating for transient 
spectators; how the neighboring theatre 
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Part 46.—Department store auditoriums and 
shop window displays are among the many out- 
lets for non-theatrical films. History shows 


that each has its own specialized technique 


OT FOR THEATRES © ;, 


0 elt abo ( r eces 
“tie-up” between the buving desire. 

ably aroused by the exhibition on t 
S n, and the convenience of the actua 


goods, which might be on the upper 

hen the show was in the basement It 
apparatus Ww uch th store 
owner was endeavoring to use, and, re 
sembling the teacher with unfamiliar in 
struments of visual instruction, he had to 
fit it into his previously accustemed 
scheme of operatio! 


or the advertisers who tried to utilize 
the opportunity there was the painful dis- 


covery that color is vitally needed for 


attractive screen presentations of many 


rticles, with corresponding increases i 





The Eastman Business Kodascope 
was a promotion of the early 30’s. 
Projection was against rear of the 
case that contained it while standing 
directly on the customer’s desk. 


production and print costs; that audiences 
in department stores are preponderantly 
women and children, with less desire to 


see a show tiian to sit briefly during their 
shopping tours to rest; that many prints 
were needed to cover the country be 
cause styles changed too rapidly for any 
store to wait for the picture. All store 
owners wished, indeed, to be ahead of the 
fashion. But I am trying not to submit 

complete list of these many consider- 
ations, merely to indicate their kind and 
special character 

Late in 1921 an important trade paper, 
the Dry Goods Economist, seemed to 
have succumbed to the fascination of the 
idea, and was believed to have backed 
an enterprise separately organized in 
New York City in the spring of 1922, the 
Economist Film Service. For purposes 


ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


ol operation this latter concern secured 
torty-five Pathescopes. 

But, despite all difficulties, the depart- 

ent store field has drawn an increas- 
ing number of organizations to serve 

and, in recent seasons, their determin- 
ation to become established there has been 
The National Retail Dry 
Goods Association—known to the trade 
most of the time as the N.R.D.G.A 
projects for this 
purpose at virtually every convention in 
\t its New York 


City convention in January, 1933, demon- 


extraordinary. 


has discussed film 
the past dozen years. 


stration space was taken by a concern 
called Mutual Films—not to be confused 
with the celebrated Mutual Film Corpor- 
ation of a score of years earlier. It was 
acadressed at 729 Seventh Avenue and was 
described as specializing in producing 
department store style films, providing all 
liecessary equipment therefor. On _ the 
same occasion the sales promotion division 
ot the Association made a report recom- 
mending the more extended use of films 
of this sort by its members, confirming 
those encouraging views concerning sales 
and personnel training pictures, which had 
been expressed at the convention in 
February, 1930. 

In the early summer of 1935, Fashion 
Magazine of the Screen Corporation, of 
New York, presented at Macy's in that 
city, the first of an announced series of 
twelve two-reel, 16mm _ talking pictures 
for department stores, production directed 
by Lem F. Kennedy. They were to be 
released monthly to one store in each city, 
and it was stated that nearly one hundred 
emporiums had signed to present them. 
The opening number “dramatized” various 
nationally advertised products, including 
Underwood Typewriters, Oshkosh Lug- 
gage, Simmons Mattresses, Viscose Yarn, 
iNathleen Mary Quinlan Cosmetics, Ivory 
Flakes, H. & W. Corsets and a number 
of dress lines. President of the company 
was Louis Urpang. So far as I am 
able to determine, the announced series 
was not completed. 

The idea had considerable merit, how- 
ever. It closely resembled, and may even 
have been inspired by, a plan originated 
and proposed about 1930 to several non- 
theatrical producers in New York City by 
a Miss Stuart, a specialist in interior 
decoration. Her engaging thought was to 
teach the principles of home furnish- 
ings, using as illustrations standard pro- 
ducts supplied in combination by adver- 
tisers, who, of course, would contribute 
their respective shares in defraying the 
costs of production and distribution. What 
blocked realization of that scheme was 
that the advertisers would not participate 
without assurance of circulation, and cir- 
culation could not be assured without 
proofs of advertising support. Just another 
instance of a very familiar vicious circle 
in the non-theatrical field. The dream of 
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a department store circuit will probably 
be realized some day, because it persists. 
In January, 1938, the magazine House 
Beautiful was reported to be producing 
a film on housewares for department store 
exhibition, and I have no doubt that other 
projects of the sort are in embryo at this 
very moment. 

Store circuits which have developed 
more noticeably have been in show rooms 
of the automobile dealers chains. In the 
first place, the automotive field is richly 
supplied with reels explaining the parts 
and advantages of the various leading 
makes; in the second, they depend for 
promotional ideas and exploitation devices 
on the trained advertising men who work 
up the interrelated forms and send them 
forth from the manufacturers’ own head 
quarters. The Ford, General Motors 
and Chrysler organizations all are heavy 
providers of such films. In the lesser 
communities the preferred auto sales ap- 
paratus is slide-film; but there is no 
lack of appreciation of the more elaborate 
setup. The local works 
earnestly, and usually with success, to 
have the available motion picture reels 
projected as educational items in the 


manager 


neighborhood theatres. 


Birth of the Ampro 


Tue shop window circuit once bade 
fair to flourish especially in the years 
beginning about 1925. The credit for 
that must go primarily to the Capitol 
Continuous Projector, originated by 
William C. Raedeker and associates, 
which, by an ingenious and efficient 
operating principle, ran its film end 
lessly with a minimum of wear and 
tear and a high assurance of safety 
The film, fed back into the middle of 
the reel, was l6mm, all housed in a 
cabinet or case, a small screen being 
attached and set in a shadow box for 
visibility in sunlight. Full capacity 
(rarely approached )provided sufficient 
of the narrow film to meet concentrate: 
spectator attention for nearly an hour 
But the sponsors here also had to learn 
special techniques. Crowds stopping to 
view one of these window shows im 
peded traffic, blocked the window, an.! 
frequently obstructed the entrance to 
the shop. Spectators in such situations, 
therefore, should not be held too long; 
certain experimenters hold that one 
minute is the advisable limit. But 
many of the advertisers who booked 
in on the Capitol circuit owned in- 
dustrial reels which had been circu- 
lated successfully for them by the 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, per- 
haps, and they could not see why 
these same subjects should not be 
just as effective here without compres- 
sion. 

Reference to the Capitol calls for 
some intercalary text because out of 
the experience earned in producing 
and developing that projector arose thx 
Ampro, one of the most highly es 
teemed machines in non-theatrical use 
today. Walter E. Greene, an early as 
sociate of Hiram Abrams at Para- 
mount and founder of American Re- 
leasing Corporation, had become interested 
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In 1925 the U.S. Government purchased a number of Capitol Projectors. 
Here is the then Secretary of the Navy, Lyman H. Wilbur, examining 
a specimen machine just acquired by the Department of Agriculture. 


in the Capitol to the extent of invest 
ing upwards of $100,000 in its promo 
tion \s the market response proved 
unsatisfactory to him, he decided to 
withdraw, and James Gausman, _ th 
lrreasurer, arranged for additional f 
nances for the corporation from new 
R. Wasey of the Erwin 
\dvertising Agency, who saw 


people 3 
Wasey 
the possibilities of this method in pre 
moting advertising, was one of the new 
investors, and he placed a sizeable order 
for the machines to develop the pro 
posed field. Thus is said to have been 
returned to Greene a large part of his 
investment. However, this method 
of advertising was new and the adver 
tising agencies were cautious in recom 
mending to their clienteles the benefits 
and advantages, and finally the Capitol 
company liquidated and abandoned the 
enterprise in 1927. 

From 1924 to 1927 the Capitol was 
manufactured by the Universal Stamp 
ing and Manufacturing Company, a 
large factory in Chicago operated by 
\xel A. Monson He had his own 
ideas about non-theatrical opportuni 
ties and with this latest setback to the 
Capitol, he decided not to lose the 
benefits of experience already gained 
So in 1927 he, together with his chief 
Shapiro, began 


engineer, A. working 


on a machine which was to become 
known as the Ampro. 


they ironed out the problems in the 


Between them 


design for practical production and 
after costly and extensive tests, it was 
reported ready late in 1929. 

From 1930 to 1934 experiments were 
conducted to provide a sound repro 
ducing model and this presently ap 
peared under the name “Amprosound.” 

The Ampro Corporation remained 
organized as a subsidiary selling com 
pany until 1940 in which year the Un1- 
Manufacturing 
assumed the name 


versal Stamping and 
Company _ itself 


he Ampro projector was introduced 
to the public through its own sales de- 
partment under the guidance and su 
pervision of Harry Monson, son of th 
founder, Since that time = distributors 


and dealers have been established al 
over the United States and in some forty 
foreign countries. In charge of the Ne 
York territory is Frank Rogers, especi 
ally well known to the theatrical field 
for his admirable service as an Erpi mar 
ager when Western Electric souns 
tures arrived. 

\ commercial film distribution plan 
which seems to have had constructive pos- 
sibilities was announced from the New 
York headquarters of the National As 
sociation of Manufacturers June 24, 1923 
With reasonable cooperation on the part 
of member industrialists it might have 


succeeded. The only serious drawhacl 


discernible to me was that it aime 
large measure to duplicate service already 
rendered by the Y.M.C.A 


ot Commercial Economics, and smaller 


the Bureau 


regional distributors of “free” films. It 
is more than likely that many owners 
industrial pictures preferred not to dis 
turb their arrangements currently and 
satisfactorily in force with these agencies 
Something to do with their reluctance 
may have been a fear of stirring dis 
content among workers in one line by 
having them see pictures of more at 
tractive labor conditions in another 
Trade associations commonly 
little power in themselves, save in periods 
ot defense, when the full strength ot 
membership is thrown behind them. In 
peaceful intervals the executive officers 
are frequently hard put to keep going. But 
the situation is different when the assoc- 
iation holds property of some sort in 
which all members have a community 1n 
It may take the form of a trad¢ 
school, possibly, or an industrial found- 


terest. 


ation, or revenue-bearing investments, It 


does not seem to matter especially what 
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it is as long as the members are made 
anxious for its continuance and for that 
reason actively support the association 
\ system of dis 
tributing motion picture programs is an 
obvious, if not tremendously important, 
opportunity to create a community interest 
§ the required type, especially when- 
as in the case of the National Association 
4§ Manufacturers—nearly all of the lead- 
ing members individually own industrial 


even in peaceful times. 


reels of definite value. 

The N.A.M. plan here was not just to 
supply films to the member groups, the 
Association headquarters acting as clear 
ing-house for the reels owned by different 
companies, but it was to find public out 
lets in those local places “such as 
churches, schools and clubs” where such 
exhibitions were desired. Hence the plan 
was broadly described as “a_ national, 
non-commercial motion picture service to 
supply public and private exhibitors with 
educational and Americanization films, 
to be free, and in the general interest 
of industrial education and = industrial 
betterment.” It was “to be made possible 
by the cooperation of all State manu- 
facturing associations in pivotal sections, 
with the National \ssociation, whose 
headquarters are in New York.” Pictures 
were to be rotated through the regional 
centers each month, thus changing the 
programs available in each locality twelve 
times a year. 

If mutual benefit associations could be 
continuously alive, and were not obliged 
by the natural indolence of mankind to go 
into long seasons of hibernation, they 
could do a great deal to develop the non 
theatrical field merely by arranging et 
ficient distribution of their own propa 
ganda through their own members, not 
to speak of advantages of cooperative 
buying of material. And this does not ap 
ply only to trade circuits. The Audubon 
Societies, Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to 
Societies, could make a century of pro- 


Animals, and Humane 


gress in public education if they would 
properly avail themselves of that rich 
library of nature films which, in Feb 
ruary, 1936, was exhibited in 240 su 
cessive reels, or twenty-two miles of 
celluloid, at the American Wild Life 
Conference in Washington. 

Many societies have tried to overcome 
their own promotional film inertia with 
various ingenious arrangements; but the 
idea of developing a membership motion 
picture circuit just does not seem to work 
The Soc iety 
ot Mechanical Engineers has its films. So 
have the Izaak Walton League of 
\merican and the Wild Flower Preser- 
vation Society. But their distribution, such 
as it is, comes mainly through the general 


for any considerable time 


distribution libraries, rarely through theit 
own centers. 

The magazine Field & Stream, when 
William Beecroft (who had two brothers 
active in the theatrical motion picture 
industry) was on the editorial staff, lent 
its influence to the distribution of films 
on hunting big game, subjects generally 
otherwise impossible then for recreational 
clubs to obtain; but even that proved 
insufficient to bring about a proper sup- 
port among those who should have been 


a manner of speaking 


expected to extend it first. Nevertheless, 
that celebrated sports magazine has con- 
tinued producing new subjects; and it is 
stated that, after about twenty years, they 
now represent an investment of approxi 
mately $75,000. Several of the outstand- 
ing items in the collection were photo- 
graphed by Harold McCracken in his 
honor status as associate editor of the 
publication. More are Pathé subjects, pro 
duced with technical supervision by 
Field « Streams regular editors; and 
still others are the work of wealthy 
sportsmen, made on their private expedi 
tions. The item entitled “Hunting the 
Wary Black Mallard on Long Island” 
presents Eltinge F. Warner, himself, 
editor and publisher of Field & Stream 
in action with his gun. \n interesting 
ental arrangement, permitting use ot! 
these reels to those who may not be 
attracted by the regulation fees, provides 
one 16mm reel for a given number of new 


subscriptions to the magazine 


The Extreme Position 


It S proof of the perspicacity of Wil- 
| Cook, one of the canniest men ever 


tep into this fantastic business, that 


ve he years prior to his retirement 
om Pathescope, he contented himself 
vith selling exclusively the materials for 


istribution—the films and the projection 
equipment—scrupulously avoiding the 
popular temptation to sell distribution, it- 
Sell \ client could have a film produced 
through the Pathescope industrial di 
vision, and Cook’s profits were all in the 
price he was paid for that. Circulation 
was the customer’s problem, Cook washed 
| hands of that pl ase, doubtless because 
he knew that non-theatrical distribution, 
1 any sound commercial sense, did not 


+ 


exist \t any rate, it was insufficiently 
rganized to he dependable 
Yet, after all, the customer was not 


1 


interested in merely having 


— min 


a_ picture He wanted it shown; and 
tl more places in which he might be 
assured of its exhibition, the more he 
id be willing to pay for it. It re 
semnbled advertising in a magazine Phe 
oi the ad was important, of course: 

hat the advertiser was really buy 

ing from the publisher was circulation 
Cook might shrug his shoulders and turn 


away from this obvious opportunity for 

fit, but others were not so analytical 
Besides, if clients were willing to pay for 
circulation, there must be a way to assure 
circulation—and the only way to find it 
was to try it. A reasonable approach was 
through a process of elimination. The 
non-theatrical field had generally declined 


to rent reels at 1 reasonable ngure 


That difficulty had been overcome by 
giving customers reels for nothing; but 
even on that basis there had been no 
fair guarantees which would make pro 


duction worth while. Why not, therefore 
take the next step and pay the exhibito 
to run the picture \ crazy idea, if 
you like, but it could be done. 


‘hat put the shoe on the other foot, in 
The exhibitor was 
no longer buying something from the dis- 
tributor: the distributor was on the 
purchasing end, and not now to be dis- 


missed as a mere peddler. He now could 
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choose and demand in turn. And he did 
it by picking as his customers the men 
who serve the most dependable audiences 
of all, the managers of the neighborhood 
theatres. When suitable arrangements 
had been made with neighborhood theat- 
rical men to this end, the distributor 
of propaganda and advertising films was 
able to sell circulation to his client at 
so-much per showing, and, if the contract 
called for a large number of screenings, 
it was worth while to make the original 
production at virtual cost, or even less. 
The profits were not now in that phase. 
This was not to say, however, that the 
production was unimportant. The more 
professional the quality, the easier it 
was for the exhibitor to include it in his 
program, for, of course, it had to “get 
by” the audience. Many advertising pro- 
ductions made for this sort of distri- 
bution have used in their casts current 
favorites among the Hollywood stars, and 
celebrated directors and cameramen. 

The scheme was nothing new to the 
theatrical exhibitor. In the very early 
days of motion pictures, the major pro- 
ducers regularly made “commercials” and 
rented them to the theatres. Exhibitors 
soon protested that arrangement, and the 
reader will remember that the old Patents 
group gave notice in 1910 that advertis- 
ing pictures should not be screened during 
regular performances. But, when the pay 
for running the advertising subject came 
to the average exhibitor, it became a 
different story. He wasn’t so sure, then, 
that the practice was as unfair to the 
audience as he had said when distributor 
and producer made all the profit. And 
cven those exhibitors who honestly be- 
lieved that the inclusion of an adver- 
tising reel was taking undue advantage 
of their patrons, were commonly willing 
to waive the point if some personage in 
the neighborhood would ask the favor, In 
that case, if complaints developed, some- 
body else also known to the community 
was taking the responsibility. 

It was frequent then, as it is now, 
for some influential resident to bring a 
few propaganda reels to the exhibitor 
and ask him to show them. Local man- 
agers of the large utility company 
branches were visitors with requests of 
that sort; the automobile salesmen, the 
chairman of the local Red Cross, the 
precinct police captain, the fire chief 
(and what theatre manager in America 
would refuse the fire chief!), all these 
and many more brought non-theatrical 
subjects which they felt should find place 
on the local screen beside the regular 
entertainment features. The exhibitor 
could not always refuse, even if he 
wished to, and, when he consented against 
his better judgment, he sometimes made 
the best of the matter by projecting the 
subject with the first show in the morn- 
ing or the last one at night. Or if he 
was hard pressed, he sandwiched it into 
the “supper show,” from six to seven P. 
M., when business was light. Thus aud- 
iences in neighborhood houses had learned 
that they would occasionally find adver- 
tising matter on the screen, and had be- 
come somewhat accustomed to it. 


(Teo be continued) 
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The Educational Screen 


The Film and International Understanding 


Yale Pioneers in Visual 
Education for Foreign Areas 


Cc. L. V. MEEKS 


Asst. Professor of History of Art 
School of Fine Arts, Yale University 


II.M programs on a large scale are new at Yale, 

although visual material has been important here 

for years in literary and historical as well as art 
studies. Slides, photographs, and clipping files have 
long played a major educational role in these fields, 
supplemented by the original material in the Yale mu- 
seums. Through these means, the student establishes 
direct visual and tactile contact with cultures remote 
in time or place. 

With this tradition so deeply rooted in Yale, it was 
natural that visual education should be an important 
feature of the Foreign Area Studies Program. It was 
readily agreed that language, history, and _ literature 
would not be a complete enough curriculum even though 
there was so little time available. There were several 
reasons why visual education was especially important 
to this program. These students had to have an under 
standing of the area they were studying as a whole; 


furthermore, they were not preparing to write a thesis 


nie | 





Entrance to the library on Yale University campus. 


Edited by DR. JOHN E. DUGAN 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey, Schools 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Professor Meeks’ article, although 
it describes the conception and implementation of the 
Visual Interpretation Courses in Yale University’s recently 
established program in Foreign Area Studies, has implica- 
tions which are much more far-reaching. It touches upon 
problems which are fundamental to the consideration of 
any practical program for the use of the film in the field 
of international understanding, either in the war situation 
or in postwar planning. The article approaches these 
problems without preconceived prejudices, and handles 
them in a frankly pragmatic manner. As a result, a number 
of the observations and conclusions have a quality of 
freshness which is challenging and stimulating. 
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in a library, they were going out to the area in question 
ina few months. The men should know what they were 
going to find; they should be made as familiar as pos 
sible in advance with what they would see as soon as 
they walked off the plane. There were other reasons 
too. Ordinary courses only make use of some of the 
possibilities of human perception. If vision is added to 
these, another funnel to the brain is opened up. The 
brain may then be working at 60 per cent efficiency 
instead of 40 per cent. This is vitally important in an 
accelerated program. The chances are multiplied, 
furthermore, of the student retaining what he is taught 
a fact presented three times in three different ways 
by lecture, in print, and in pictures—is more likely to 
stick than if it is presented once. 
Once the visual program was approved, it soot 


peared that the program had three aspects: (1) lectures 
illustrated by slides, (2) exhibitions of photographs, 
posters, objects and (3) moving pictures Che first 
and second parts presented few difficulties ; the materials 


and techniques were familiar. The film program was 
more challenging ; it had to be started from scratch. No 
such comprehensive film program had been attempted 
at Yale. Both pedagogical and mechanical questions had 
to be answered. Some of the pedagogical questions 
were: Should the film be given by itself? Should there 
be a commentary before or after? Should we stick to 
documentary films alone or use narrative films in some 


? 


proportion? How long should these programs be and 
how often should they come ? Mechanical problems arose 
too: How would we locate and identify the best films 
available? What could be done about the propaganda 
element of most films? How might we secure a pro 
jector in the face of priorities ? How get screenme 
accomplished without too much expense and delay: 
How coordinate the visual course with the other courses 
in each of the five areas? These are familiar headaches 


to every school official, but they are raised to a higher 
power of complexity through the added factor of the 
intricate booking schedules at the film exchanges. 

In endeavoring to solve these problems, we tried most 
of the possible variants and now, at the end of the first 


six weeks, have a working plan. We schedule one 
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lecture a week for each area, of about nunute 
in length, but held in the evening so that a run-over wil 
not be awkward. Of these, about one in five is fictional 


ea 
l to ru 


or narrative, and these are deliberately allowec 


for about double the usual time This is possible 


nobtrusivel 


because narrative holds the attentior 


over a longer period \bout a third of each period 

devoted to analysis and discussion With the longe 
narrative film, the time for such discussion is reduced 
The lecturer begins with an introduction to the subje 
iustrated by the film, stressing things to be observe 

This may be p< inted up with slides. The tilm is show) 
followed by discussion which is usually stimulating an 
proves the value of the method. It was found that 
students do not know how to interpret a film without 


some preliminary hints to make them more alert an 
watchful. Showing the film, discussing it 

it again for more careful analysis is time-consuming 
and very often the quality of the film does not justify 


running it twice. The exhibition of photographs a1 


ranged in an adjoining gallery, presenting the sam 
material, in different shots and with a ditferent cast 
and usually more objectivelv. gets better results 


Furthermore. the exhibition is there for ther study 
or for check up in the week or so afterward 
One lecture of this kind a week per area has seem 

to be adequate in view of the difficulties of scheduling 
Selecting films probably is never easy. Although the 
available guides are helpful, pre-screening is the onl 
safe basis for selection. The films on the market. nu 
merous as they are, all seem to attempt to cover thi 


whole story in one or two reels, and the amount. of 


duplication is inordinate. The titles or sound tracl 
present real difficulties too \ biase dl po t of view MWa\ 
not appear in the description of the film but is rareh 
absent in the editing, which is marred further by being 
directed toward the young or immature. Very seldor 
is one found that is directed toward a highly educated 


audience. It is possible, however, to select a small 
found that 


number for pre-screening, and it has been 

the majority of these are useful. In general the Lati 
\merican films from the Office of the Coordinator of 
American affairs are good and we are using all of them 
None have been found yet which are directed specifically 
to the use to which we wish to put them or which ar 
edited objectively for the intellectual level normal to the 
other area courses taught bv such men as W. H. Cham 
berlain and Hugh Byas 


The respective merits of sound and silent films ar¢ 


not yet clearly established. The silent films are often 
better since they make greater demands of the student 
He is not distracted by canned comments. He may 
draw his own conclusions, and he must make more 
effort himself to understand and observe The silent 


films permit comment by the teacher during the screen 


ing. They also permit the lecturer to arrange appro 


priate recorded music. If such music is related to the 
area shown in the film, still another funnel to the brat 
is opened up. This flexibility makes some silent films 
superior educationally to sound films 

The accessibility of films is another stumbling block 
Although this is global war and one of its consequences 
is to develop further international cooperation, never 


theless much footage that would be highly useful is so 


na show1ny 
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Courtesy of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


The National Museum of Guatemala. 
restricted as to be virtually unobtainable. The docu- 
nentary films of some of our allies, even, are not readily 

vailable 

Unquestionably the reels on deposit in this country 
contain suitable footage. What remains to be done— 
ind it may have to be done cooperatively, for it is a 
olossal job—is a comprehensive assembling and edit- 
ng program. Films from two to three reels in length 
should be prepared to deal with the following aspects 
‘f each area: physical geography, racial types. agricul- 
ure, industry, political system. transportation, educa- 
tion, religion, art, architecture, recreation, daily life, 
army and navy, etc. These films should be edited as 
objectively as possible, without racial or religious preju- 
dice, without propaganda, and with a liberal use of 
visual contrasts, animated maps and charts. 

\We are delighted with the results achieved so far 
ith the extension of visual education to the field of 
Foreign rea Studies and with the part films are play- 
ing init. .\s our experience is enlarged, we may have 
ecasion to revise some of the conclusions reached in 


these first weeks. 


We are convinced, howver, that the 
men who have undergone this intensive three-phase 
visual education, because of it. will be able to contribute 
When they 


arrive on the scene of their future duties. they already 


more effectively to world understanding. 


will be familiar with it. For them, the first shock and 
bewilderment, and the consequent delay while they are 
adjusting to something wholly unexpected, will have 
been reduced if not eliminated. That others confirm 
the conclusions reached in the Yale experiment is indi- 
cated by the fact that this program is being widely 


ad ypted elsew here 
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Summer Courses in Visual and Audio-Visual Instruction, 1943 





show semester or course credi}s. 





The following courses have been reported to date. Figures in parenthesis 
An additional list will appear in May. 








Arizona 

University of Arizona, Tucson July 7-10 
Visual and Auditory Aids in Teaching (2) E. L. Larson 

Colorado 


University of Colorado, Boulder July 1-Aug. 25 
Visual Aids (3) Lelia Trolinger 
University of Denver, Denver June 21-July-23 

Audio-Visual Aids in Classroom Instruction (2%qr.) 
C. E. Armstrong 


Georgia 

University of Georgia, Athens June 7-July 14 
Visua! Aids in Education (5 qr.) H. B. Ritchie 

Illinois 

Northwestern University, Evanston June 21-July 


] 
Not assigne 
June 26-July 2 
Robert L. Cook 


Visual Aids and Radio in Education (3 qr.) 
Wheaton College, Wheaton 
Visual Aids (2) 


3 
d 
3 
e 
Indiana 
Indiana University, Bloomington May 4-Aug. 21 
Utilization of Audio-Visual Aids (2'’%—Undergrad.) 
May 4-June 23 
Utilization of Audio-Visual Aids (2%): Administration 


of Visual-Aids (2%) June 24-Aug. 21 
All courses conducted by L. C. Larson 


Iowa 

lowa State College, Ames July 14-Aug, 21 
Visual Education (3 qr.) A. P. Twogood 

Kansas 


June 2- July 30 
S. W. Cram 
June 11-Aug. 6 


State Teachers College, Emporia 
Visual Education (2) 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Visual Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (2) Fred Montgomery 


Kentucky 

University of Kentucky, Lexington July 22-Aug. 28 
Visual Teaching (4 qr.) Louis Clifton 

Louisiana 


July 19-Aug. 27 
Mary Clint Irion 


Loutsiana State University, Baton Rouge 
Audio-Visual Aids (2) 


Maine 

University of Maine, Orono July 6-Aug. 13 
Visual Education (2) Paul S. Miller 

Maryland 


State Tcachers College, Frostburg June 21-Aug. 27 


Teaching the Social Studies (correlates with Visual 
Education (3) Ivan C. Diehl 


Massachusetts 


Boston University, Boston July 6-Aug. 14 
Use and Management of Visual Aids in Education (2) 
John G. Read 


Michigan 
Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant 
Visual Education (2) June 21-July 30 Verne Stockman 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo 
Audio-Visual Education (2) June 21-July 30 Ray C. Pellett 


Minnesota 

State Teachers College, Moorhead 
Visual Education (4 qr.) 

State Teachers College, Winona 
Audio-Visual Aids (4 qr.) 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Visual Aids (3 qr.) 


June 7-Aug. 15 
A. M. Christensen 
June 7-July 16 
Ella C. Clark 
June 16-July 23 
Paul Wendt 


Mississippi 
Mississippi College, Clinton May 25-July 3 
Audio-Visual Aids in Instruction (3) I. F. Simmons 


New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Trenton 
Visual Education (2 


New York 


Chautauqua Summer Schools, Chautauqua 
Laboratory Course in Visual Aids (2) Mary Molyneaux 
Columbia University, New York City July 6-Aug. 13 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction (2) M. R. Brunstetter 
Laboratory Course in Audio-Visual Instruction (2) 
Etta Schneider Ress 
Irving Hartley 


July 6-Aug. 20 
Lycia Martin 


July 5-Aug. 13 


Production of Educational Films (2) 

Hofstra College, Hempstead July 6-23 
Workshop in Audio-Education (4) Max Bildersee 

St, Lawrence University, Canton June 28-Aug. 6 
Workshop Group in Visual Educ. (4) Not assigned 

State College for Teachers, Albany July 5-Aug 14 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction (2); Laboratory in Audio- 
Visual Education (2) Floyd Henrickson 

Syracuse University, Syracuse July 5-Aug. 14 
Visual Education (3) Margaret Cairncross 


North Carolina 


East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville 


June 3-July 14 


Visual Aids in Education (3 qr.) \nnie C. Newell 
Western Carolina Teachers Coilege, Cullowhee — June 1-July 10 
\udio- Visual Education (3 qr.) (tentative ) C.D. Killian 
Ohio 
Viami University, Oxford June 7-July 16 
Audio-Visual Instruction (3) J. R. Richardson 


Ohio University, Athens June 8-July 31; Aug. 2-Sept. 25 
\ndio-Visual Education (2 each term) 

Margaret Hampel; Dorothy Hoyle 

State University, Bowling Green June 7-July 10 

(Audio-Visual Aids in Education (3) Herschel Litherland 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati June 19-July 27 


\udio-Visual Aids in the Classroom (2) Victor Coles 


Oregon 
Eastern Oregon College of Educ. LaGrande June 7-July 14 
Visual-Audio Aids (3 qr.) | 


Ralph Badgley 


Pennsylvania 

Albright College, Reading (2 terms) June 1-Aug. 20 
Visual and Other Sensory Aids in Teaching 
(3 each term) V. C. Zener 


College Misericordia, Dallas June 22-Aug. 4 
Visual Aids and Sensory Techniques (2) Sr. M. Immaculata 
June 28-Aug. 6 

Michael Ference 

June 14-July 15 

John S. MclIsaac 

June 1-Sept. 18 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
Sensory Aids (2) 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls 
Visual Education (3 

Grove City College, Grove City 


Visual-Sensory Education (3) R. G. Walters 
Juniata College, Huntingdon July 19-Aug. 21 
Visual Education (3) Paul R. Yoder 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville June 7-Aug. 15 
Visual and Sensory Aids (3) Clyde S. Stine 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem Aug. 5-21 
Visual Instruction (3) W. G. Hayward 
Vuhlenberg College, Allentown June 26-Aug. 8 
Visual Education (3) John E. Trainer 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg July 26-Aug. 13 
Visual Education (2) Sr. Marie Martha Randall 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg (3 sessions) June 7-Aug. 27 
Visual Education (1 each session) H. H. Russell 
State Teachers College, California June 28-Aug. 6 
Visual Education (1) Newton Kerstetter 
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State Teachers College, Clarion June 28-Aug. 9 
Visual Education (1) H. S. Manson 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg June 7-Aug, 27 
Visual Education (1) F. B. McGarry 
State Teachers College, Edinboro June 27-July 22 
Visual Education (1 or 2) F. S. Heineman 


State Teachers College, Indiana June 7-25; June 28-Aug. ( 


Visual Education (2 each term) Wilber Emmert 
State Teachers College, Mansfield June 28-Aug. ¢ 
Visual Education (1) Isaac Doughtor 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg June 28-Aug,. 7 
Visual Education (1) Leslie C. Krebs 
State Tcachers College, West Chester June 28-Aug. 6 


? 


Visual Education (1 or 2) Thomas S. Heim 


Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove June 7-July 10 
Visual Education (3) George E. Fishet 

June 21-July 31 
John H. Minnick 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Visual and Sensory Techniques (2) 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh June 28-Aug. 6 
Visual Education (2) Herbert T. Olander 

University of Scranton, Scranton June 14-Aug. 3] 
Visual Education (3) L. Paul Miller 

Westminster College, New Wilmington June 7-July 16 
Visual Education (3) Carroll H. Leeds 

Tennessee 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville June 7-July 14 
Audio-Visual Aids to Education (3 qr.) Oscar E. Sams 

Texas 

Sam Houston Teachers College, Huntsville May 25-July 24 
\dministration in Audio-Visual Aids (3) S. E. Smith 

Southwest Texas Teachers College, San Marcos July 15-Aug. 25 
\udio- Visual Education (3) E. O. Wiley 

Sul Ross College, Alpine June 1-July 15 
\udio-Visual Education (3) J. B. Roberts 

Virginia 

Roanoke College, Salem June 14-July 23 
Audio-Visual Education (2) M. S. Masters 


State Teachers College, Farmville 
June 14-July 17; July 19-Aug. 21 
\udio-Visual Education (3 qr. each term) E. M. Johnson 
Wisconsin 


State Teachers College. River Falls 
June 1-July 9; July 12-Aug. 14 


Visual Aids in Education (2 to 3 qr.) James Malott 
State Teachers College. Stevens Point June 7-Aug. 20 
Audio-Visual Education (3) Clarence D. Jayne 
Stout Institute, Menomonie June 21-July 30 
Visual Education [I and II (2 each) Paul C. Nelso 
Wyoming 
University of Wyoming, Laramie June 12-July 16 
The Visualized Curriculum (3) W. A. Bonwell 


An additional list of courses will appear in May. Readers who 
know of visual courses to be given this summer are earnestly 
asked to send us names of the institutions offering them, with 
as comblete data as possible 


Jubilee Conference of New York Educators 


The Silver Jubilee Conference and Luncheon of 
the New York Society for the Experimental Study 
of Education, held in New York City Saturday, 
March 20th, attracted a record attendance of more 
than a thousand educators from the area, according 
to Mrs. Esther Berg, chairman of the Visual In 
struction Exhibits. All the leading firms in the 
visual field were represented with exhibit space, and 
many conducted film showings of timely subjects 
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Department of Visual Instruction Notes 
Visual Education Meeting in Boston 


The New England Section (Zone I) of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A. held its 
thirteenth annual Visual Education Conference March 
27th at Boston University School of Education, Boston, 
Mass. The program consisted of the following ad- 
dresses and demonstrations: “How the Use of Educa- 
tional Films Helps to Stimulate Interest in the Reading 
of Library Books’; “The Story of the Boston Scien- 
tific Iilm Society” (An experiment in Adult Educa- 
tion) ; “Illustrating the Teaching of English Literature 
with Color”; “Living Wonders in the Microscopic 
World ;” “The Use of Motion Pictures for Victory.” 

Showings of government films and a round-table dis- 
cussion of problems and questions related to the use 
of motion pictures in education, concluded the well- 
attended session. 

The following resolution was adopted unanimously 
after an extended discussion on the values to be 
derived from the O, W. I. motion picture program: 

“Whereas, the Office of War Information has launched 
a program of production and distribution of films dealing 
with the war effort, and whereas there has now been an 
opportunity to make adequate tests of the usefulness of 
Office of War Information films in schools, in civilian de- 
fense organizations, in industrial plants and in a wide var- 
1lety of community groups, 

Be it resolved; That Zone I (encompassing the New 
England States) of the Department of Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Association at its annual meeting 
held March 27, 1943, at Boston, Massachusetts, express 
its appreciation of the high quality of films already released 
and acknowledge their very great value in helping to meet 
the needs which 
adults, 

(And be it further resolved that we urge the continuation 
and expansion of this program to help wartime America 
to understand its part in this war, 


have been expressed by both children and 


And be it further resolved that copies of this resolution 
be sent to: Congressmen of the six New England states, 
chief of the Office of War Information, Zone Presidents of 
the Department of Visual Instruction, EpUCATIONAL SCREEN 

d Business SCREEN. 


Members with the Armed Forces 


Major \V. Gayle Starnes has been named chief of the 
fraining Division of the Signal Corps Depot at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, succeeding Lieut. Col. Paul D. Meek. 
Major Starnes had been serving as executive officer 
of the Training Division since his return from the 
Command and General Staff School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, in February. He began work at the 
Signal Depot in December 1941, as Civilian Training 
\dministrator. 

Gardner Hart, director of Visual Instruction in 
the Oakland, California, Public Schools for many 
years, has been commissioned lieutenant senior grade 
in the Navy and has reported to Washington for 
work on the government’s film program. 

Lt. Don White, formerly of the University 
System of Georgia, has been assigned to the Train- 
ing Aids Directorate of the AAF School of Applied 
Tactics at Orlando, Florida, training film pro- 
duction headquarters for the AAF. Also stationed 
there are Lt. Godfrey Elliott and Captain H. A. 
Gray 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


A Hobby Makes a Classroom Picture 


Student interest in motion pictures 
may be combined with a classroom study unit. So 
writes Earl W. Dible in his account of 4A Problem 
Facing Teday's Youth, the 100-foot 16mm. film pro 
duced at the Menlo School and Junior College, Menlo 
Park California. 

The story of the Menlo film follows: 


producing 


[ all started in a twelfth grade contemporary prob 

lems class at the Menlo School which at the time 
was studying the general problem of “How can we 
better use our leisure time.” \ small class committee 
interested in amateur movie 
as a project the production of a short motion picture 
on some of the leisure time activities of the school. This 


production proposed 


proposal was made on the basis that it would be inter- 
esting to the class to learn more about the leisure 
time interests carried on in their own school and that 
it would not be too difficult to get material or pictures 
of such activities. 

With the assistance of the 
mittee began gathering facts on the pastime activities 
in which students participated at school. 

Next, the committee listed all the activities which 
to question 


instructor the com 


were known to it and then proceeded 
students, visit counselors, look through office activity 
records and consult with the physical education de 
partment of the school. There were two primary 
purposes in making this list: first, to get as complete as 
possible a list of all activities in order to have some 
thing from which to draw up a shooting script; and 
second, to secure an estimate of the relative importance 
of these activities in order to give the proper film foot 
age and emphasis to the most popular ones. 

In the survey the committee found that over 90% of 
the students spent their leisure time with some sport. 
The sport which plaved the biggest part was swimming. 
Swimming accounted for more than 50% of the sport 
activity. (The fact that this picture was made in the 
spring and the pool was open no doubt accounts for 
this rather high figure.) Track came second with some 
28%, while tennis, golf. etc. accounted for less than 
12%. The remaining 10% of leisure time was taken up 
with special hobbies and included such things as read 
ing books, drawing, photography, music, archery and 
model building. 

With the analysis completed, the committee was ready 
to draw up its shooting script of proposed scenes and 
titles. Upon completing the script the group = ap- 
pointed one of its members head cameraman. The 
member, who owned a 16mm camera, secured the 
appointment as this was his regular leisure time activity 
and it was felt by the committee that he could con- 
tribute the most in this field. In taking the scenes 
the script was followed closely in order to cut down on 


later splicing. It took less than a week to shoot all the 





With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 


DONALD A. ELDRIDGE, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 








scenes and titles. It should be noted that the titles 
were made on the grass in front of the school with 
the help of large white library letters. Shooting the 
titles from an angle above, with the white against a 
green background, gave a very pleasing effect. The 
committee livened up the titles by keeping them short 
and using objects to depict the sport or hobby in the 
title. For example, a tennis racket and ball was used 
in the tennis title. 

When the film was returned 
station the committee previewed its work with a most 


from the processing 
critical eve. The group felt that the beginning should 
he more interesting and that introductory titles must be 
held to a minimum. Several of the members attended 
the local theatre to analyze a sport picture which was 
being shown along with a March of Time film. After: 
attending the show the group revised the introduction 
athletic which had either 
been too long or too short were cut out of the reel and 


Several of the scenes 


were placed in quick sequence at the beginning of the 
picture. This was then followed by the introductory 
titles and the story of Menlo leisure life. 

When the finished production was presented to the 
class it Was most enthusiastically received. Preceding 
the picture a report was made by one of the com 

which outlined the 
prior to the making of this picture. The 


muitteemen investigative work 
necessary 
cameraman then explained how motion picture cameras 
were operated and some of the tricks which a good 
amateur cameraman must keep in mind in taking a 
picture. The use of interesting angles was particularly 
emphasized. 

Thus, an experiment in combining student interest in 
amateur motion picture production and a class unit o1 


leisure time was successfully completed.” 


QUESTION BOX ON SCHOOL FILM PRODUCTION 


Question: Can you give us some advice on how 


to splice film? We have been having some trouble 
with splices coming apart during projection, and 
would like to know how to prevent this. 

Answer: I[n splicing film, the following basic principles 
should be observed: 

1— Make a clean scrape, getting off all of the emulsion 
\t the same time, care should be used to avoid breaking 
the film around the sprocket holes. If the film is torn, a 


new splice should be made 
2—If you moisten the film befor 


dry it thoroughly with a clean, Imt-less cloth before apply 


scraping, be sure to 


ing the film cement. If you use a dry scraper, wipe off 
the scraped surface thoroughly. 

3-—Use good quality cement. There is a difference in 
various brands, and if the kind you have been using doesn't 
satisfy you, try another kind. Sometimes if cement. fails 
to “stick” properly, a small piece of film (an eighth of an 
inch or so in width) dropped into the fluid will improve 
its adhesive quality. 


(Concluded on page 142) 























in Today's War— 
and Tomorrow's Victory 


Outstanding in training millions for War... 
Outstanding in training more millions for Peace 
. .. Victor Animatophones provide the most 
modern medium for faster learning, more in- 
telligent understanding, and lasting knowledge 
These amazing 16MM Sound Motion Picture 
Projectors — working both regular shifts and 
"swing shifts’— are continually doing their 
dynamic War job in this preferred method of 
teaching. Their precision craftsmanship, theit 
exclusive features, their world-wide use—are the 
reward that come only to the pioneer’s efforts 
in this rapidly growing industry. Look to Victor 


for your future training and teaching methods 





=i ts NAMM V\CTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
188 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 
242 W. 55th Street, New York 
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16 MM Sound Films on 
THE UNITED NATIONS AT WAR 




















UNITED STATES OuR ALLIES 
Official U.S. War Films em Films on: 
bracing: . 

War Production Canada 
Food Production England 
Civilian Activities Russ: 
Issues of the War Sulead 
These films are available for Chi 
@ service charge of 50c for ina 
the first subject, and 25c¢ for Czechoslovakia 


each additional subject booked 


on one program. South America 


Mobilize your projector for Victory! Show these films in the 
classroom, the auditorium, in community forums—and hasten 
the day of Victory! 


Also available, such outstanding documentary films as "The 
River,” ''The City,"’ '"One-Tenth of our Nation. 


For further information write 


THE COLLEGE FILM CENTER 


84 E. RANDOLPH STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 




















4—Spread the cement thinly and evenly over the scraped 
area. Too much will produce a bumpy splice, and in cer- 
tain types of projectors a thick splice is likely to pull 
apart, or, in one type, it may trip an automatic emergency 
trigger which will stop the machine. Be sure, though, to 
use sufficient cement to cover the entire scraped surface. 
Avoid the tendency to miss the area around the sprocket 
holes. 

5—Clamp the two sections of film together immediately 
after applying the cement. Almost any splicing equipment 
does this satisfactorily. It is important that the surfaces 
of the equipment be kept clean so that the film rests on 
a truly smooth surface. Particles of dirt or hardened film 
cement will form an uneven surface and consequently infer- 
ior splices. 

6—Allow the cement to dry for at least fifteen seconds, 
then release the clamp. 

7—Wipe off any excess cement (there should be none if 
the right amount has been used) with a clean, soft lint- 
less cloth. 

8—Instead of pulling the film off from the splicer, it is 
helpful to slide a pencil or some thinner object under the 
film, thereby raising it gently instead of abruptly from the 
splicer. 

If these simple precepts are followed, you should have 
no difficulty with your splices. Before projection, you can, 
and should check splices quickly by rewinding the film 
through a soft cotton glove. Any loose splices will catch 
in the glove, and can then be repaired. Never try to re- 
cement the same surfaces. The film should be re-cut, and 
an entirely new splice made. 


Question: How important is it to use a haze filter 
with outdoor Kodachrome? What is its function? 

Answer: A haze filter is definitely essential for good 
results with regular Kodachrome used for photographing 
mountain scenery, or for work at high altitudes, or under 
almost any conditions where a telephoto lens is used to 
photograph distant objects. It is of primary importance 
in the mountains because, even on the clearest day, there 
is a haze which, although perhaps not noticeable to the 
human eye will give a blue tinge to Kodachrome exposures. 
A telephoto lens will further exaggerate this effect. 

This sort of haze is eliminated or filtered out by the 
haze filter. However, it will not “cut through” a heavy 
mist, nor will it make a clear bright scene of a naturally 
dull one. If in doubt, use the filter. Actually, there is 
nothing to lose by always using a haze filter with outdoor 
Kodachrome, for it requires no exposure correction, and 
it does insure the best obtainable color quality under any 
conditions. 
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Experimental Research 
in Audio-Visual Education 
By DAVID GOODMAN, Ph.D. 


Title: A SURVEY OF VISUAL AIDS IN THE CIN. 
CINNATI SCHOOL SYSTEM 


For the degree of Master of Arts, completed 1941—University 
of Cincinnati 
Purpose 

The purpose of this survey was to determine: 

1) The grades in which visual aids were most frequently used 
in the Cincinnati grade schools. 

2) The subjects in which visual aids were most frequently 
used in the Cincinnati high schools. 

3) The proportion of the educational staff that makes use of the 
visual aids offered by the exchange. 

4) The reaction of the teachers using the visual aids to the 
value of the content of those aids. 

5) The trends in the use of visual aids in the Cincinnati public 


schools. 


Procedure 

This study was a normative survey of the basic data, con- 
cerning the use of visual aids during the first five months 
of the school year, 1939-40, that were available through the 
office of the Cincinnati Visual Aids Exchange. This included 
only those aids that require mechanical apparatus for pro 
jection, namely, sound film, silent film, lantern slides, and 
film strips. 

A selection of ten other studies of a similar nature, the de 
velopment of the Visual Aids Exchange, and a brief account of 
the types of aids considered were included as a background for 
this survey 


Result 


As a result of this survey, another form of projection re- 
port slip was devised which may be of value in the future 
to ones interested in this phase of visual education. 

The following suggestions were made for further investi 
gation in the field of visual education 
1) A survey of the use of the visual aids, other than the ones 

included in this study, in the Cincinnati school system 


2) An investigation into the problem of selection of new aids 
and the duplication of the most frequently used, for the 
Cincinnati Visual Aids Exchange 

3) The preparation of a printed manual on the use of visual 


aids in the classroom 
4) A survey of practices in the use of visual aids in several 
of the larger school systems, and comparison of the results 
with the use of visual aids in the Cincinnati school systen 
A summary of the literature in the field of visual edu 
cation from 1937 to 1940 


6) A repetition of this survey a year hence to determine the 


J 


change of practices, if any. 


Experiments with the use of visual aids in the various 


x 


subject matter fields, to determine methods that are best 
fitted tor the use of visual aids in specific subjects 


Conclusions 


This survey points out where visual aids were most frequently 
used in the Cincinnati school system. It is an inventory for the 
local exchange to show where the most progress has heen 
made since its establishment \ comparison of the results 
of this survey with one of a similar nature in another school 
system might yield some pertinent information for both school 
systems. The conclusions were as follows: 

1) Silent films were used more extensively than were sound 
films and lantern slides combined in both the grade schools 
and the high schools. 

2) Lantern slides and film strips were used more extensively 
in the intermediate grades than on other levels. 

3) Industrial Arts and Commercial classes used more visual 
aids than did the other classes of the high schools. 


(Concluded on page 151) 
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*x A Vital New Use for RCA Audio-Visual Aids! 
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The Men who marched a Million Miles! 


They went out on reconnaissance patrol at night. 
Stealthily they moved forward through the dark and 
secretive jungle. 

Whenever danger threatened. they handled it ef- 
fectively. Wherever the enemy showed his head, they 
took care of him promptly. They made no mistakes. 

And they repeated that march — not once — but 
thousands and thousands of times... on the screen. 

For these men were soldiers performing for the 
Signal Corps Army Pictorial Service, and the film 
they made was used in training centers all over the 
country. Soldiers studied that film carefully, noting 
every move, watching every maneuvre, learning 
every lesson that could possibly be learned from ob- 
serving a perfect job of reconnaissance patrol. 

Thus, through the use of this audio-visual 
method. the training of hundreds of thousands 
of men was speeded up and made more effec- 





tive. Today, films are an essential part of America’s 
military training program. As the Basic Field Man- 
ual puts it: “They teach through the eye and ear 
combined and by thus utilizing two of the physical 
senses compel interest and impress a lasting picture 
of the lesson or lessons presented.” 


RCA is proud that its projectors, its film record- 
ing and reproducing facilities play an important part 
in this vital training program. They help make 
Americans better soldiers — in a shorter time! 


That means RCA 16 mm. sound projectors are 
today available only for war purposes. And that 
means you should keep the equipment 
you now have in good running order. 
Make it last until Victory is won, 
and you can again secure these 
superior projectors for your edu- 
cational work! 





RCA Victor Division * Educational Dept. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Camden, N. J. 
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PARADE OF MUSICAL HITS 


l6mm. Sound Films—100 Ft. Lengths 


Featuring outstanding orchestras and headline perforn 
ers. 18 titles, including: 
| AM AN AMERICAN suna by Carolyn Marsh 
COMIN’ THRU THE RYE—Charlie Spivak Orch 
THE CHOOL SONG: With the King’s men 


FIDD!E POLKA: with Lanny Ross 
EL RANCHO GRANDE: starring Barry Wood 
SONG OF THE ISLAND: Ray Kinney Orchestra 


SALE PRICE: $7.50 per subject 
RENTAL: 3 subjects on one ree! $2.00 


Note For non-theatrical use only 


Just off the press! Catalog listing about 3000 
entertainment and educational subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. E-4 New York 











““New HAL ROACH 


Feature Releases 
ON 16MM SOUND FILM * 


ONE MILLION B. C. 


featuring VICTOR MATURE, CAROLE LANDIS, LON 
CHANEY, JR. An amazing cavalcade of life in the 


Stone Age. 
TURNABOUT 
featuring ADOLPHE MENJOU, CAROLE LANDIS, 
JOHN HUBBARD. A delightful farce comedy. 
Order from your Film Library today 
Write for Free Catalogue listing other Sound Films. 


POST PICTURES CORP. 


723 Seven'h Ave. Dept. 10 


Keke Keke Keka KK KKK 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








SPECIALIZED RENTAL SERVICE 


OUTSTANDING FEATURE PROGRAMS... "Our 
Town", “Abraham Lincoln", Harold Bell Wright's "Mine 
With Iron Door and "Calling of Dan Matthews", 
Peter B. Kyne's ‘The Stoker", Thackeray's ‘Tarzan's 
Revenge", Clarence Budington Kelland's "The Cat's 
Paw", and many others. 


Also Select Short Subjects For Educational 
and Recreational Programs 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG. 


NU-ART FILMS, INC. 


145 West 45th Street, New York 
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NAVED Reports on Current Developments 

The National Association of Visual Education Dealers 
had planned to hold its annual meeting in St. Louis in 
connection with the convention of the American (sso 
ciation of School Administrators but upon the cancella 
tion of that convention by the Office of Defense Trans 
portation, called a meeting of its Board of Directors 
in Washington February 14 and 15. A meaty 20-page 
bulletin, issued to the members of the Association by 
Mr. D. T. Davis, Secretary-Treasurer, reports on the 
business transacted at that meeting, and the activities 
of the Washington committee in bringing to the atten 
tion of different government agencies problems of the 
visual education industry, and ways and means for 
further cooperation in the war effort. The NAVED 
has become an influential factor in the visual field and 
has made a valuable contribution to the Home Front 
offensive in its service to the Government and users of 
visual aids. The Association has a membership of 115 
selected distributors from 39 states. 

Mr. Floyde Brooker, U. S. Department of Education, 
has solicited information from many sources concerning 
the projector needs of all schools for the next vear or 
two. His department has compiled this information and 
it is now in the hands of W.P.B. With this information 
they have made an appeal to W.P.B. for an allocation 
of materials for the manufacture of 1900 16mm sound 
projectors, and 1600 slidefilm projectors. The NAVED 
is urgently endorsing this appeal, as shown by the 
exchange of correspondence reproduced in the bulletin 

One of the problems with which this Association is 
vitally concerned is the maintenance of 16mm projectors 
so that every machine in the country can be kept in 
efficient operation for the maximum utilization of films 
for war training and war information. It is consequently 
urging the granting of priorities not only on motion 
picture projectors but on projector parts as well 

A report has been furnished the Photograph 
Division of W.P.B. by Association member Richard F 
()' Neil of Visual Education Service, Boston, submitting 
an estimate on the number and type of amplifier tubes 
that would be required to keep 16mm sound projectors 
operating in the war training program. Advice from 
government headquarters has been to the effect that 
no difficulty will be experienced in having the glass 
tubes in production, but the metal tubes will probably 
be taken by the Armed Forces. 

The matter of projection lamps has also been taken 
up to ascertain their availability. No priority is required 
but due to the limitations on lamp manufacturers as 
to the types of lamps they may produce, a shortage 
exists. 

The NAVED announces that it will make an annual 
award to the individual in the United States making 
the greatest contribution to the cause of Visual Edu 
cation for the year. This award will be made next year 
at the annual meeting of the A. A. S. A. An outstand 
ing committee of national educational leaders will be 
appointed to éetermine the winner. 

Following are the new officers of the NAVED: Mr 
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|. M. Stackhouse, 32 \Vest Lock Lane, Richmond 
Virginia, succeeds C. R. Reagan as President MMi 
Reagan offered his resignation in view of his full time 
activities as Field Advisor of the Educational Motior 
Picture Division of O. W.I1. Mr. Harry L. Barr, 441 
\sh St.. Morgantown, West Virginia succeeds M1 
Olson Anderson as Vice-President \Ir. Anderson 

now serving with the Navy D. T. Davis, 231 West 


1 Secretary 


Short St., Lexington, Ky. was reappoint 
Treasurer. The names of the new members of. thi 
board of directors are as follows: Milton Hill. 
Shipley St.. Wilmington, Del.; Bernard Cousino, 1221 
Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio; Earl P. Carpenter, 7 

Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; H. | 
St., Newark, N J. The following wer: reappointed 
Richard F. O'Neil, 131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 
Louis H. Hill, 927 WW. Burnside. Portland, Oregon 


The Board of Directors has appointed the following 


members to act as NAVED’s permanent Wasingto 
committee: J. M. Stackhouse, Richard F. O'Neil, Harry 
|. Barr. Paul Brand, and D. T. Davis 


Notable British Film on African Campaign Released 


Desert Victory, the British film record of | the 
Eighth Army’s smashing victory at El Alamein and 
triumphant advance across the desert (first noted in 
the EpucaTIONAL ScreEN for January, 1943) 
is to be released as a feature length picture through 
out the United States ; 
Fox. 

An actuality film made under fire and capturing 


nd Canada by 20th Century 


the full impact of modern warfare, it is described 
as the war's best film by American soldiers in 
London, and American critics who have previewed 
itin New York and Chicago 

hting at El Alamein 


are considered the most dramatic account of a battle 


The scenes dealing with the fig 
ever screened. The film opens at the grim moment 
when Rommel’s Afrika WKorps had driven to within 
60 miles of Alexandria, and shows Prime Minister 
Churchill visiting the troops, bringing two new gen 
erals—Alexander and Montgomery. 

Produced by 26 battle photographers and six off 
cers of the British Army Film and Photographic 
Unit with the cooperation of a Royal \ir Force 
Film Production Unit, Desert Victory has for 
its “actors” the men of the Eighth Army, the Royal 
Navy and the R.A.F. Its principal sets are the desert 
battlefields, from 60 miles west of Alexandria, 
through 1,300 miles of chase and fighting, to the 
streets of Tripoli. Its cameramen—former film ex 
perts, photographers and technicians, and all re 
taught for their perilous job—were fully-trained 
soldiers, carrying arms as well as_ picture-taking 
equipment. 

Commanded by Lt. Col. David Macdonald, a 
peacetime film director in Hollywood and England, 
the Army photographic unit advanced with, and 
sometimes ahead of, the troops. There were casual 
ties. During the shooting of the picture, the film 
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introduction to 


OXYACETYLENE 


WELDING 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 








Introduction to 


Oxyacetylene 
Welding 


THE PICTURE: A series of 
pictures designed to 
show the importance of a 
welder’s job begins this 
picture. Then the film in- 
troduces the welder’s 
tools and equipment. The 
correct method to get a 
flame is shown and ex- 
plained, as are the three 
types of flames which can 
be obtained. A bead is 
welded, illustrating the 
way the welding rod 
should be handled. The 
picture closes with in- 
structions on how to 
finish the job and put 
away the welding equip- 
ment. 

ScoPE: High schooi shop 

students and college and 

adult classes. 

USE: 

1. HIGH SCHOOL shop 
instruction. 

2, VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE illus- 
trating this expert job. 

3 EMPLOYEE 
CLASSES for welding 
apprentices. 

4. ADULT CLASSES in 
supplementary 
schools. 


*pricc: $66, f.o.b. De- 
troit. 
LENGTH: Two reels, 


sound, 16 mm, safety 
stock. 






*Price subject to change 
without notice 


Write for complete catalog or 
see an Authorized Visval Aids 
Dealer 


The JAM HANDY Organization 


DETROIT + LOS ANGELES 
DAYTON + WASHINGTON 
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Epic Documentary Feature 


Story of How 3,000,000 
Citizens of Leningrad 


Smashed the Nazi Inon Ring! 


* Narrated By 
EDWARD R. MURROW 
Chief of the C.B.S. European Staff 


NOW ON 16mm SOUND FILM! 
@ Apply for Dates & Terms 
ALSO FREE COPY "WARTIME FILM BULLETIN" 


BRANDON FILMS 


unit lost more than a dozen of its number. Fou 












1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





were killed, seven were wounded and others were 
captured by the German Afrika Korps. 

Lt. Col. Macdonald, who has just arrived in the 
United States by plane to present a first print of 
the picture to President Roosevelt, returned to 
England from Africa with nearly 200,000 feet of 
film. He and J. L. Hodson, author and war corres- 
pondent, then wrote a script, afterwards carefully 
cutting the footage to feature length. 


School Use of Inter-American Films 


The success of the Inter-American film program in 
the Texas schools has led to its adoption in various 
other areas—in Iowa, New York City, St. Louis, New- 
ark and Jersey City—and plans are under way to extend 
the program to other school systems. It is believed 
that eventually at least half a million school children 
will see films on Latin America each month through 
this program. 

The New York City schools report that during the 
month of January attendance at film showings totaled 
37,160. A booking plan has been worked out whereby 
11 prints of a single subject are provided to the schools 
each week and are routed by the institutions themselves 
through the 57 high schools which have projection 
equipment. Four weeks are required to play out a 
picture. The St. Louis, Iowa, Newark and Jersey City 
school systems follow a similar procedure, the time 
required for a picture to play the circuit varying with 
the number of schools and the number of pupils. 
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School-Made Kodachrome Slide Units 


(Concluded from page 127) 


The equipment is completed by the addition of two 
or more photoflood lights on tripod stands, to be used 
in photographing children and other three-dimensional 
subjects. Color photography with Kodachrome is no 
more difficult than black-and-white, if two simple pre 
cautions are observed. The first is that only “Type A” 
Kodachrome be used for work with artificial light, and 
the second, that the exposure times recommended }y 
the manufacturer be strictly followed. The latter is 
essential, as this film does not have the latitude pos 
sessed by monochrome films. 

For convenience and economy of time, the write: 
shot all three-dimensional pictures in succession, and 
made a second group of the “easel’’ subjects, such as 
paintings and sub-titles. This avoided constant shift 
ing of the camera from tripod to easel, with attendant 
changes of lens, ete. 

Sub-titles were done on monochrome film, partly for 
economy and partly because they were merely typx 
written in any case. If the original negative is used 
instead of printing a positive, the titles will project as 
white letters on a black field, which is of course desir 
able. The best way to typewrite the titles is to set the 
machine as for cutting stencils. or to remove the ribbon, 
and use fresh carbon paper instead. If the type is 
clean, this produces sharp letters of good blackness, 
free from the fuzziness and cloth texture introduced 
by a ribbon. After development, titles are cut from 
the strip and mounted in cardboard “ready-mounts” to 
match those in which Kodachromes are returned aite1 
processing. With reasonable care in handling, glass 
plates are not needed, but these may of course be used 
for both Kodachromes and titles if necessary 

\s the writer's first attempts were in the production 
of monochrome film strips, a comparison with Koda 
chrome slides may be in order at this point. The ad 
vantages of natural color are of course obvious, but 
other differences were learned only after experienc 
For example, in the case of slides one may take the 
pictures and sub-titles in any order, but because a film 
strip is continuous it is necessary to photograph each 
sub-title in its proper sequence, which necessitates end 
less switching of camera, lenses, lights, etc. while pupils 
wait between shots. Titles on film-strip positives can 
not be projected as white letters unless the original is 
lettered in white, which eliminates the convenience of 
the typewriter. Film-strip framing must be uniformly 
vertical or horizontal, unless one undergoes the nuisance 
of rotating the projector head, whereas slides may be 
arranged as required. Finally, if one or two shots 
result poorly, the entire strip is spoiled to a degree. 
whereas slides may be replaced individually. 

Limitations of space have necessarily restricted this 
article to the minimum essentials of the project, but the 
writer cannot close without commenting on the un 
paralleled motivating force that it has had on the work 
of his school. There is something about seeing oneself 
and one’s work projected before an audience that stimu- 
lates the “‘certain something” that is hidden in teachers 
and children alike, and nourishes the fruitful seed of 
personality. 
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Hundreds of MAJOR Features 
Now Available 


WITHOUT LOCATION APPROVAL! 


Just a few examples of the fine subjects offered: 








DR. CHRISTIAN features, starring the beloved actor Jean Hersholt. Titles 
are: Courageous Dr. Christian, Meet Dr. Christian, Dr. Christian meets the 
Women, Melody for Three, Remedy for Riches and They Meet Again. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN—10 reels—starring Walter Huston. A notable and 


the inspiring film on the life of the Great Emancipator. 


ALGIERS—10 reels—starring Charles Boyer, in a colorful drama of suspense 
and romance, against the teeming background of the Casbah in Algiers. 


BACK DOOR TO HEAVEN-—-8 reels—Wallace Ford, Patricia Ellis and Stuart 
Erwin—story of a boy born on the wrong side of tracks who climbs over 


obstacles to suc¢ ess, respect and love. 


BLOCKADE-—9 reels—starring Madeleine Carroll, in the famous drama of 
espionage and the running of the blockade during the recent Spanish civil war. 


CAPTAIN CAUTION—9 reels—starring Victor Mature, based on story by 
Kenneth Roberts. A swashbuckling, romantic—adventure tale. 


CATHERINE THE GREAT—10 reels—starring Elizabeth Bergner and Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr. A notable production on the life of the great Russian ruler. 


COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO—12 reels—Robert Donat and Elissa Landi starred 


in the famous and highly entertaining film version of Dumas’ great classic. 

DANIEL BOONE-—8 reels—starring George O’Brien in an epic tale about the 
great pioneer and his times. 

ELEPHANT BOY 9 reels—-starring Sabu. Based on Rudyard Kipling’s fine 
story of the jungle, “Tamai of the Elephants”. 

GAY DESPERADO, THE-—10 reels—starring Nino Martini, the golden-voiced 


Metropolitan Opera tenor, who sings his way out of many difficulties in a 


musical romance laid in Mexico. 


HER UNCLE SAM-~-9 reels—starring Robert Taylor and Barbara Stanwyck. 
Entertaining romance about the difficulties of a pair to get back into the 
U. S. when they find themselves across the border in Mexico. 


MAKE A WISH-—8 reels—-Bobby Breen and Basil Rathbone in a very appealing 
story about a composer whose talents have temporarily staled. 

ONE MILLION B.C._9 reels—Victor Mature and Carole Landis in a super- 
thriller involving pre-historic animals. 

OUR TOWN 8 reels—starring Martha Scott, with fine cast in the famous film 


version of the Thornton Wilder prize play of small-town life. 


REMBRANDT_9 reels—-starring Charles Laughton, in a masterful portrayal of 
the life of the great Dutch painter. 





Available from 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 E. Eighth Street Chicago, Illinois 


and the following branches and affiliates 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 18 S. 3rd St., Memphis, Tenn. NATIONAL-IDEAL PICTURES, INC., 2024 Main St., Dallas, Texas. 

IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. OWENS-IDEAL PICTURES (Drawer H, Milwaukee Branch), Portland, Oregon. 
IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 1739 Oneida St., Denver, Colo. IDEAL-SOUTHERN 16MM PICTURES CO., 172 N. E. 96th St., Miami, Florida. 
STEVENS-IDEAL PICTURES, 89 Cone St., ¥. W., Atlanta, Ga. IDEAL PICTURES CO., 210 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 

IDEAL PICTURES CO., 1120 E. Yandell St., El Paso, Texas. BERTRAM WILLOUGHBY PICTURES, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City. 
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She Literature in Visual Onstruction 


A Monthly Digest 


MUSEUMS 


Children See and Do in This Museum-School—Grace Fisher 
Ramsey, Curator of School Relations, American Museum 
of Natural History—School Executive, 31: 46 January, 1943 
A new platoon program offers a full day’s activities in a 

single visit. Teachers may select any of a choice of themes 

around which the activities are organized. Exhibits on the 
subject being studied (primitive peoples, natural resources, 
etc.) may be examined in the museum halls. Then pupils are 
given time for manipulative materials. Films are shown on the 
topic of the day. After lunch a special visit is made to the 

Hayden Planetarium, followed by other trips to pertinent 

exhibits. 

Classes studying topics not included in the museum pro- 
spectus may have specially planned programs. Traveling 
exhibits are provided by a few of the municipal museums 
when visits to the museum are impracticable. 

Other museum activities include a 16mm _ educational film 
library for national distribution; guided tours for service men; 
courses on geography of the war, special exhibits relating to 
the war; etc. ““Museumettes” are being built to teach men in 
the army natural science, such as poisonous plants and insects, 
camouflage and story of flight. 

FLAT PICTURES 

Picture Collection in Hill School Library—James V. Mof- 
fatt, assistant librarian, Hill School, Pottstown, Pa — 
Library Journal, 68:65 January 15, 1943. 

A description of the techniques and procedures in build- 
ing a picture collection. Equipment includes steel files, wooden 
processing cabinet, a card catalog case, a letter press, type- 
writer, trimming board with an 18” blade. Supplies include 
cardboard, Fotoflat, labels, etc. The processing cabinet is 4’ 
high, with 24 drawers that serve as a repository for over- 
size pictures, as well as storage place for pictures in the pro- 
cess of being mounted. Sheets of 22”x28” boards are cut in two 
to provide a standard mount, 11”x14”. Neutral gray and 
brown is also mixed with dark green and other colors de- 
pending on the picture. 

Adhesive for the pictures presented quite a problem. Foto- 
flat applied with a special tool, has been found to stand up best 
over a period of time. The labels are printed on forms 
which give the school’s name and indicate various types of 
pictures. They are pasted at the lower left-hand corner below 
the illustration. 

The article describes methods of displaying pictures on 
grooved molding, subject headings used, the criteria «and 
methods of selection, and other practical suggestions based on 
experience. 


MAPS 


New U. S.-Centered World Map for Air-Minded Americans 
—N. L. Engelhardt, Jr—Visual News, published by the 
N.J. Visual Education Assn.—January, 1943. 

The Centrifugal World Map for Air-Minded Americans 
has two characteristics which help to allay the confusion 
and bewilderment with which many people are faced in 
following the course of this global war. First, the U.S. is 
located at the center of the map. Second, straight lines 
drawn from the U. S. to all places in the world represent 
the shortest routes to those points. Important places are 
indicated by a dot, and no outlines are indicated, other than 
the small one for the U.S. at the center. 

The map has been divided into six parts or sextants’ 
the Asiatic Sextant, the European-African Sextant; the 
Pan-American Sextant, the Pacific Ocean Sextant, the 
Pacific Islands Sextant and the East Indies Sextant. By 
three arcs, we note that the U.S. is 30 hours or less away 
from any point in the world by air. 


Conducted by ETTA SCHNEIDER 


\n illustration of the map is printed in the article. Copies 
are available for class use at a nominal charge from Mar- 
guerite Kirk, Newark Department of Library and Visual 
Aids. 


Maps in War Time—Walter W. Ristow, Chief of the Map 
Division, New York Public Library—Education, 63: 273 
January, 1943 
A statement on the great need for geographical information 

that can only be found in maps during the war crisis. The 

New York Public Library has ample evidence of the public 

interest in maps and has collected a wide variety of timely 

maps to meet this interest. 


PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 


Improving Pupils’ Experiences in Moving Pictures— 
A. L. Morgan, principal, Dowling Junior High School. 
Beaumont, Texas—Clearing House, 17:231 December, 1942 
This is an abstract of a field study carried on for the Ed. D 

degree at Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 

Colorado. An examination of the motion picture experiences 

of the Dowling Junior High School pupils showed: 

1) That children attended about 1.5 times per week, an average 
of 234 hours per year, or 39 six-hour school days; 2) that 
90% of these students get their parents’ consent; 3) that they 
seldom disregard their parents’ wishes; 4) that 73% of the 
parents say that murder, gangster and sex pictures are bad for 
boys and girls; 5) that they usually attend alone or with friends 
of their own age; 6) that they seldom go with their parents: 
7) that there is no appreciable effect on their health and 
growth; 8) that day-dreaming is negligible in frequency ; 9) that 
the films they like most are airplane, cowboy, comedy, spooky 
and love stories; 10) after seeing a film they usually want 
to talk about it or read a story similar to it, or do something 
brave and daring, or go out and have a good time: 11) that 
after seeing gangster films they think that such persons ought 
to be punished, or they feel sorry for such persons, or they want 
to be policemen; or they think nothing at all; 12) only 50% 
of them think that movies cause them to do good: and 13) 
most pupils rated a list of 15 personalities in a manner similar 
to that of most other persons. 

The author concludes that: the attitudes of Dowling boys and 
girls are definitely affected by what they see at the movies; 
they get little guidance in their movie going; parents are not 
actively concerned with the kinds of movies their children 
see, and the practice of allowing boys and girls to go to the 
movies alone or with friends of their own age is a doubtful one 

In the light of these findings, he recommends that some study 
be made as to what teachers and parents can do, The school 
program should teach discrimination in movie-going, Pupils 
should be encouraged to go out and speak on movies at com- 
munity meetings. Cooperation with local theatre managers 
in showing good films should be sought. Each P.T.A. should 
make a study and act on movie-going in the community, and 
parents are also committed to providing good substitutes for 
movies. 


High School Students are Picture Conscious—\\. ©. Che 


rington, Idaho Falls—/daho Journal of Educat 14:81 
December, 1942 
A survey of the tastes of high school students, numbering 


800 in a town of 16,000, revealed that they prefer picture 
magazines, comics, summary magazines, radio and movie 
and sports magazines to books and other forms of recreational 
reading. Their interest in motion pictures was consistently 
higher than in newspapers, magazines or libraries. 

The writer concludes that the educational program should 
make use of the picture-mindedness of students, using this 
interest to work toward a greater interest in reading. 

(Concluded on page 150) 

















One of Eastman’s latest... 


FORMS and USES 


of the TEETH 


..for your classes in 


site) Lele anolateMa(-Yollia 





Good teeth are essential 
to health and add to 


the appearance 


ERE is a new film on a subject which, in its 

relation to human health, has never been 
more important than it is today. Pictured are 
various adaptations of animal teeth, such as the 
tearing teeth of the shark—the poison fangs of 
snakes—the incisors of the beaver—the highly 
specialized tusks of the elephant, wart hog, and 
walrus. The adaptation of teeth to herbivorous 
and carnivorous diets. Human teeth—their types, 


their uses, their importance to health. Corrective 


dentistry. 1 reel, 16-millimeter, silent—$24. 








Sharks’ teeth, arranged in rows, are used for The tusks of the walrus are used for purposes 


catching and tearing prey of defense and locomotion 


Write Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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THE BEST iw 16mm! 


MAJOR COMPANY FEATURES 


with outstanding s‘ars including Laurel 
& Hardy, Hedy Lamarr & Chas. Boyer. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
2-reel comedies R. K. O. Releases 


Also: Technicolor and Black and White 
Cartoons, Serials. 


Write for Free Catalog 


COMMONWEALTH 
PICTURES COR 


729 SEVENTH AVE NEW YORK, N.Y 


























Famed DR. CHRISTIAN Features 


now available in 16 mm Sound 


NO LOCATION APPROVAL REQUIRED 


Write today for titles and rental rates. Also for catalog of 1200 
entertainment and educational subjects 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES  °72,":, Skinter, Bive. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























BRING WORLD BATTLEFIELDS to 
LIFE in YOUR CLASSROOMS... 


with Dramatic Sound Films 


With all the moving drama of “on the 
spot” reality, Father Hubbard’s “World 
War II” Sound Films add lively fascination 
to classroom studies of far-off places and 
peoples in the news today. Authentic, en- 
tertaining, stimulating. Over 170 colorful 
subjects, recorded in 16 mm Sound, 10, 12, 
30 and 45-minute showings. Low Rental 













% Write for Descriptive Cat- 

alog and Rental Rates Rates. 
also Free Government 

War information Films 


FATHER HUBBARD EDUCATIONAL FILMS 





Dept. E., 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill., or Santa Clara, Calif. 


Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


RELEASES 


NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


— Write for Booklet — 


1841 BROADWAY cd) NEW YORK 








SELECTED 
16 MM Sound Programs. Low Rentals 
Send for VICTORY BULLETIN 


We also sell and exchange 8 mm and !6 mm Comedies, News, Religious and 
Sports Films. Ask for Catalog. 


BETTER 





742A NEW LOTS AVE., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











3 TIMELY ONE-REEL SOUND FILMS 
“OYSTER FLEET" 


Deals With the Oyster Industry 


“FUTURE ADMIRALS" 


Naval Academy Highlights 
“BALTIMORE—Home of Star-Spangled Banner" 
Send for descriptive circular and prices. 


HOFFBERG PROD. _ {i sroapway, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SLIDES General Science.......... 

Principles of Physics 

35 mm. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 

FEL M_ Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 
Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 52: Suffern, New York 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photographic Aids to Teaching: Transparencies to Motivate 

Biological Studies—Charles Tanzer, Bronx High School 

of Science, N.Y.C.—School Science and Mathematics, 

42:758 December, 1942 

A science laboratory was decorated by having portraits of 
great scientists copied from the halftones in books and en- 
larged on transparent stock (Adlux Defender), mounted on 
translucent paper and inserted in the window panes. Plate 
glass covered each print for protection. This is a simple 
technique and need cost little, for example, 3 dozen portraits 
cost about $4.00. 


RADIO 


How Radio Can Contribute to Creative Living—Dorothy 
Gordon—Childhood Education, 19:212 January, 1943 
The author has had considerable experience in planning 

and performing radio programs for children. She has found 

children to be keenly interested in programs that give them 

a chance to participate. Some of the creative abilities that 

may be stimulated by radio are: giving children a chance to 

sing and dance the folk songs they hear over the air, imitating 
animal sounds, and carrying on manipulative activities as the 
ones described in a script how to make simple instruments 

(reprinted in the article. 


PERIODICALS 


Sight and Sound, 11: No. 43 Winter, 1942. British Film 

Institute, 4 Great Russell St.. London, W. C. 1 

“A Course in Cinema,” described by a youth organiser, de- 
scribes a course given by the education department of one of 
the largest county councils. It is a course in film appreciation 
in a remote village. A film group meets at the village school- 
room where a 16mm. sound projector is available The cost 
to those attending is no more than the fees usual under the 
county scheme for further education. The course is divided into 
two sections: one dealing with the social influence of the 
film, the other with the artistic characteristics, 

“The Film in Education,” by H. S. Magnay, is a summary 
of three reports published by the British Film Institute. Briefly 
it recommended: the production of more films appropriate for 
school use following upon wider collaboration between teachers 
and producers; the provision of funds for rentals by the local 
education authorities; extending courses for teachers: en- 
couraging of local and regional film libraries ; and the support of 
a central national co-ordinating institute. 

“Revolt in the Classroom,” by G. Patrick Meredith, lecturer 
in visual education, deplores the fact that schools and teachers 
do not keep up with the times in using mechanical devices in 
a creative fashion. The generalizations made by the author are 
interesting: a) mechanism is a creative force for freedom; b) 
education is still basically pretechnic in spite of its frills; c) 
teachers must be granted the freedom of the Neo-technic Age; 
d) the co-operation of teachers must be won by showing that the 
Neo-technic Age has a new life of fulfillment to offer to them 
e) all educators, including scientists, sociologists, administrators 
architects, etc. must collaborate in constructing the Neo- 
technic curriculum: and f) Neo-technic schools must have 
functional architecture 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Films for America at War—Committee on Motion [Pictures 


in Education, American Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C, Supplement No. 1 to Selected Educational Motion 
Pictures. 1942. $1.00 


A compilation of about 114 titles on machine shop training, 


first aid, health, aviation, occupations and war production. This 
bulletin has brought together information on each film, with 
respect to local depositories and content des« ription. Che ap- 
praisals have obviously not been prepared with the thorough 
ness of the preceding compilation. In most cases, they consist 


of suggested subject matter applicability 


Selected List of Films for Pre-Flight Aeronautics (In 
Teachers Manual for Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics 
for High Schools, by the Aviation Education Research 
Group, Teachers College, Columbia University, prepared 
with the cooperation of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, sponsored by Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. 
Macmillan. 1942 p. 240-245) 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES USE RADIO MATS 
50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. ‘ee : 
Accept no substitute. Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 


= 
= 

2 
ox 














Experimental Research 
(Concluded from page 142) 


4) Visual aids were not used in all subject matter fields in the 
high schools during the time covered by this survey 

476 different teachers, or twenty-four percent, in severity 
six of Cincinnati’s eighty-nine schools, used at least one of 
the four types of visual aids during the first five months 
of the school year, 1939-40. 


on 


6) Teachers rated the available aids uniformly good, with 
the exception of eight percent which were rated medium or 
poor, chiefly due to the fact that they were considered 
too advanced for the pupils on the level on which they 
were used, 

7) Due to the fact mentioned in the previous item and to the 
difficulty in getting the desired information, a suggested 
projection report form was offered for consideration by 
the exchange. 

8) It was found that the average daily attendance in January 


1940, was approximately two and one-half times that 1 
September 1939. 

9) The average attendance at showings was larger than the 
average class size, indicating that classes were frequently 
combined by teachers when using visual aids 

10) The number of teachers using visual aids doubled during 
the time covered by this survey. 

11) There was a continuous month by month increase in the 
use of visual aids during the time covered by this survey 

12) All types of visual aids included in this study were used 
as instructional tools in special classes for the mentally 
deficient, the deaf, and the physically handicapped 


Title: AN EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
AVAILABLE IN THE FORT WORTH SCHOOL 
FILM LIBRARY FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 

Investigator: SETH VINSON STRAIN 
For the degree of Master of Science (Education), com 

pleted 1942—North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 

Texas 
The data for this study were collected by evaluating edu 

cational motion picture films based upon a given set of criteria 

from qualified educators 

The study divides the evaluation of educational motion 
picture films into three sections: 

(1) teaching effectiveness, (2) mechanics of the film, and 
(3) administrative factors. 

The first part of the study deals with recency of films, accu 
racy, length, and probable age-grade levels. The second division 
reveals the clarity of objects and scenes, adequacy of clos¢ 
ups, sound quality, types of photography, vocabulary, and 
organization. 

The last section reviews the price of films, nature of adver 
tising films, conditions under which films are obtainable 
for schools, and the reviewing committee. 

The author concludes that materials in the majority of the 
films lend themselves readily to coordination with the natural 
activities of the child. 


Comparative Effectiveness of Pictorial Teaching Materials— 
David j. Goodman—Research Contributions to Safety Edu 
cation, Center for Safety Education, Division of Central 
Education, 8 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Vol. 4, No.l 
1943. 30p. 35c. 

This study was summarized by the author in the November, 
1942 issue of EpucaTIONAL ScrEEN. It is a great help to 
have the data readily accessible in pamphlet form at a very 
small cost. 
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Whether you seek 
EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT 
you will find that 
the VISUAL way is the BEST way! 


| NCREASE your knowledge of world affairs 
and home affairs; enjoy the thrills of your favorite 
sport in season and out of season; “See America” 
and travel to the four corners of the world; .. . or 
see Hollywood's greatest stars in their greatest 
pictures, just as they are shown on the screens of 
America's theatres! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical, and comedy successes of the year, pro- 
nounced by the leading motion picture critics as 


“Pictures You Must Not Miss!’’ 
ABBOTT & COSTELLO “BUTCH MINDS THE BABY” 


—the comedy team voted by the The delightful Damon Runyon 
nation's picture fans as the story put on the screen with Brod 
Number |! Attraction ...in two Crawford as Butch. The critics 
of their funniest pictures— call this a ‘'must' picture. 


“KEEP ’EM FLYING” “THE SPOILERS” 
—a story of the two nit-wits who ‘ 
get tangled up with the air Here is the picture that made 
corps, bringing to the screen motion picture history with the 
some of the most thrilling and saree A A peteee — 
spectacular air shots ever filmed ES ee eee ee 
po lene Dietrich is also starred. 


“RIDE "EM COWBOY” “SABOTEUR” 
—a picture which puts these ace —_ Here is Alfred Hitchcock, master 
comedians on horses, but can't of suspense, at his best. It is a 
keep ‘em there. A _ hilarious story of what could be happen- 
comedy featuring an all star ing in your town today. 
cast of Hollywood beauties. 


“ ’ Burma Convoy 
‘waar . COOKIN’ ee Flying Cadets—Read Agent 
Here is one of the liveliest musi- 


- : Three action-adventure pictures 
cal comedies of the year, with - + P 
an all star cast, featuring the de- wae ‘ee a, — each B 
lightful little song-brd GLORIA cn 3 Gueremees te. pew 


. you and your friends with a glori- 
JEAN. It's one for the hep-cats =, evening of entertainment. 
—young and old. 


Deanna Durbin 
Charles Laughton 
in “IT STARTED WITH EVE” 
Two great stars in one of the “CAVALCADE OF AVIATION” 


finest comedies of the year. and 
“MENACE of the RISING SUN” 


We are also proud to make 
available to you at this time, 
two feature productions. 


“ ” 

BROADWAY , These two featurettes were actually 
George Raft at his best...in billed as features in the finest 
the role of a Broadway hoofer theatres of America. They are 
during the prohibition days. Ac- timely, thrilling, spectacular and 


tion, pathos and romance. authentic. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Curent Film SVeurs 


®@ Castie Fums, Inc, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, presents the first 
fighing action pictures of U. S. troops 
in North Africa in their latest war re- 
lease, entitled: 

Battle for Tunisia—1 ree! 16mm 
sound and silent. The air fighting that 
has featured the struggle for Tunisia 
is shown in all its fury. On the ground 
armoured forces clash in battle for the 
passes that lead through the mountains. 
A daring Army cameraman films one 





On the Tunisian front 


of these clashes from a nearby hilltop, 
with both armies in range of his lens! 
As the battle rages, hidden Nazi gun 
emplacements are blown up, low-flying 
Yank fighter planes strafe enemy tanks 
and motorized columns as they re- 
\ particularly 
amazing sequence is that of a diving 
plane as it attacks an Axis ship off 
the coast with pounding cannon fire. 


treat across the desert. 


@ Branpon Fiims Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City, announce the release 
in 16mm sound of several new motion 
picture productions to aid the United 
Nations campaigns on the home and war 
tronts dealing with Jugosiavia, Czecho- 
slavia, The Netherlands, Soviet Russia, 
and China. The new releases are being 
made available individually for rental and 
sale, as part of the United Nations Film 
Festival program arranged by this firm. 
Included are: 

The Moldau—! reel—a film interpre- 
tation of a symphonic poem by B. 
Smetana played by the Prague Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and based _pictor- 
tally on the cultural, social, industrial, 
and military life of the Czechoslovak 
Republic during the period of the Pres- 
idency of Thomas G. Masaryk; the 
first of a series of six shorts, all based 
on Smetana’s world famous symphonic 
cycle, “My Country.” 

The Falcons—1 reel—a lively and 
historic record of the role of the 
“Sokols” (sport and folk organizations) 
in the peacetime and wartime life of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

One Hundred For One--2 reels 
inspiring story of the heroic people of 
“occupied” Jugoslavia and_ their 
glorious alliance with their uncon- 


partisan bands to 
free their native soil from the German 
and Italian Fascist hordes. 

Netherlands America—1! reel—(black 


and white, and kodachrome versions) 


querable guerilla 


pictorial evidence of the great value 
to the United Nations war effort of 
the Islands of the The Netherlands 
in the West Indies—Curacao, St. 
Martin, Saba, St. Eustatius; and 
Dutch Guiana, revealing these wind 
swept 

Among the features released are The 
Stege of Leningrad; The Diary of a 
Nazi; \Mashenka, The Woman Sniper; 
Fortress On The Volga (Stalingrad) ; 
and This Is The Enemy. These new 
full length dramatic war features run 75 
minutes and are 16mm reduction prints 
of the 35mm versions now playing in 
theatres over the nation. All of the new 
film releases are described in WARTIME 
Fitm Buttetin No. 1, available free of 
charge upon request to Brandon Films 


sources of bauxite and _. oil. 


Larch 


@ Ber & 


mont Ave., 


HoweLt Co., 1801 
Chicago, has added the fol 
lowing sound reel to its Library: 
American Handicrafts 
Lucia Mysch, of Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana Phe film is 
an interesting and instructive teacher- 


produced by 


made record of textile, pottery, wood 


carving, and _ glass-blowing cottage 





Mountain handicraft workers 


industries in the North Carolina moun 
tains. It is available in black-and- 
white, or part-color, for rental or sale. 
@ CoMMONWEALTH Pictures Corp., 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City, have ac- 
quired the 16mm distribution of the 8&- 
reel Charlie Chaplin Festival, presenting 
four of Charlie’s greatest early hits in a 
modern streamlined version, namely : 
Easy Street, The Adventurer, The 


Cure, The Immigrant—each 2 reels, 


Hilarious highlights are Charlie “gass- 
ing” a 285-pound thug with the aid of 
a street lamp, trying to retrieve a lost 
lump of ice cream from a dowager’s 
back, doing an impromptu series of liv- 
ing statues, and fumbling over a 
restaurant check. These revivals af- 
ford the youth of America, who have 
never seen Chaplin in his original 
comedy character,an opportunity to see 
why he has been called “the funniest 
clown in all history.” 
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AGAINST 


PROTECT FILMS ccimare 


SCRATCH. 













Re ES. STAINS 
MOVIES ett fs, sTmas FINGER. 
VAP RATE Paeaie 
% > 
rea 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER 

WAPORATECO..INC. BELL & HOWELL CO. 
| \-est 46th St. ‘991 Larchment, Chicage 

New York, N.Y. 716N. Labrea, Hollywood 


@ Watter O. GutTitonn, INnc., 25 W 
45th St.. New York City. have just 
printed their latest catalog listing close 
to 3000 16mm sound and silent films 
available for rental, lease or sale 

This catalog, consisting of 152 pages, 
profusely illustrated and indexed for 
ready reference, is the largest ever issued 
by Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., Among the 
many entertainment and educationa 


sub 
jects represented are: RKO and Uni 
Major 
Features, Foreign 
Westerns, Serials and Diversified Shorts 
including musical films, physical fitness, 
Pre-Flioht Training films, O.W.I., Inter 
American and other related war effort 


versal Features, Independent 


Language Features 


films as well as a large group of edu 
cational shorts 

A copy of the new Gutlohn Catalog 
may be had by writing to Walter O 
Gutlohn, Inc 


@ Erpr Crassroom Firims. In 1841 
Broadway, New York City, have pre 
pared a series of films on contemporary 
life in the six major regions of the 
United States, pointing out the aspects 
and contribution of each region and the 
interdependence existing between them 

The Far Western States describes 
the economy of the region, industrial 
activities, and sectional contrasts with 
respect to climate, topography, people 
and population densities 

The Middle States presents an over 
view of agricultural and industrial pro 
jects in this region. Domestic and 
European 
trends are indicated 

The Northeastern States interprets 
the historical progress in the develop- 
ment of resources in this area. Con- 


migration and _ population 


sideration is given to features of the 
land, textile, clothing and heavy indus- 
tries, transportation and _ recreational 
facilities. 

The Northwestern States treats the 
topography, rainfall, drainage, fauna 
and flora, people, metropolitan centers, 
scenic and recreational features, trans- 
portation and commercial activities, 
natural resources, and _ agricultural 
situations. 

The Southeastern States delineates 
the variety of living patterns—stately 
plantation mountain 
modern homes in cities, blue grass 
country, farms and factories 

The Southwestern States portrays 
characteristic features including the 
imprint of Spanish and Indian cultures 
Irrigation, stock raising, mining, agri- 
culture. and oil extracting and drilling, 
are among the occupational activities 


homes, cabins, 


covered. 


(Concluded on page 154) 
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Among the Producers 


E. C. Dent Appointed 
SVE General Manager 
Ellsworth  ¢ Dent. 
General Manager of the Society for 
Visual Education, In 
announced by Miss Marie 
President of S. V. E. He began his new 
duties April 1. 

“The addition of Mr. Dent to our 
organization,’ said Miss Witham, “will 


place us in a better position to serve the 


training units of the armed forces until 
the war 1s won. At the same time, his 
broad experience will aid us in making 
appropriate plans for the « xpe ted post 
war increase in the use of visual aids 
and equipment among schools, churches, 
homes and in industry 

Mr. Dent received his early 


in education at the Kansas State Teachers 


training 


College of Emporia This was followed 
by graduate work in Education while 
in charge of the Bureau of Visual In 
struction, University of Kansas, a service 


organization for the schools of Kansas 





E. C. Dent 


During his ten years at the 
oi Kansas, he 


struction services to meet the growing 


University 
expanded the visual in 
needs of schools, including one of the 
first loan libraries of educational slide 
fims. The Bureau also maintained an 
equipment recommendation service, 
schools in the 


to aid 
selection of projectors, 
screens, Cameras and materials 
His next assignment was the organi 
zation of visual instruction service for the 
Inter-Mountain Area, at Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah This was fol 
lowed by nearly three years with the 
United States Department of Interior, 
where he became Director of the Division 
of Motion Pictures and supervised the 
production and distribution of pictures, 
films and slidefilms for educational use. 
For the seven years prior to his ap 
pointment as General Manager to S.V.E.. 
Mr. Dent has been Educational Director 
of the RCA Victor 
Corporation of America In this work, 
his responsibilities involved the planning 


Division, Radio 


formerly RCA 


Educational Director, has been appointed 


Chicago, it was 


Witham, 


idio visual pro ts tor use in scnoo 
nd the direction of sales, promotion and 
activitie i the school 


vertising 
irket 

He has made frequent appearances be 
ore state and national educational cor 


ventions and organizations He has als 


ectured during sessions arm 
other college and university audio-visual 
training courses He is author of The 
{udio-Visual Handbo widely used as 
1 text and for reference by the field 


Visual Unit on Slidefilm Utilization 


The effectiveness of the visual teaching 


S¢ depen numerous 
t One of these, frequently over 
d, is efthciens n the “mechanics 
conducting u classes, such as 
yom preparatior lighting, projectior 
irrangements at tudent placeme: 
[] ybiective of the isual lesson f1 
tly falls short through lack of cor 
leration of certaui mall but import 
tails whicl i Silly De revert 
) iretul pla in adva \ 
ime when effective isual 1 
re nece il than eve t 5 
tant to obs« é rtain tundame 
inciples o ( ne te ( 
ive caret ttention to t 
é anics ot | rie " C one te e 
tions aré¢ iffere the for 
ussional or reading type of slice 
consisting ot 8O trames, produc 
by the Jam Hand Organization, 2900 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit. The title of 
the unit is “Tips on Slidefilms” and it 
s available to any teacher or school 
ror ynily 65¢ [ ( iterial presented 
- condensed trom the experience Jalll 
d in hundreds Oo! visual teacit! 
classes and _ visualized meetings in 
schools and colleges, and particuiar'y, 
stry Phe subject is presented inl 
‘ TODICS as follow 
Preparing the Classroom—illus- 


strating detail correct pro 
jector and screen placement, 
handling 


] Ch 
| | r 


projector cord, et 
Projector and its Use—giv 
ing details on proper loading 
and handling of projector to 
ensure smooth performance 
Che Projector in the Meeting 
presenting the instructor's rol 
in introduction of subject, pr« 
sentation, class discussion and 
final summary 

| 


Slidefilm 


ill 


Individual Use _ of 
demonstrating how the slide 
film may be used in the work 
shop, by projecting it on the 
floor or ceiling, to the benefit 
of the worker engaged in a 


mechanical operation visualized 


in the fils 

Use of Slidet isa Reference 
showing how filmslide subjects 
can be filed and indexed for 
ready reterence, and how the 


slidefilm can be projected on 
a blackboard and traced tor 
continuous reference or study 


Plug the 
projector cord 
into a socket Chat 
will still be “live” 
when the 
room lights are 
turned out. 


_ Classrooms should be in 
slidefilm presentation before the class convenes. 
Three minutes lost by 20 students waiting for the 
teacher to make preparations is one hour wasted. 


—_——mem 


Students should view the screen at not more 
an a 45-degree angle, 
rm pee me bo ~* 


The room must be reasonably dark. 


a 


| 


The instructor reads all the copy 
voice to make sure that al] students keep up with 


the presentation. Thus, the class gets an over-all 


‘conception of the subject. 


hoes 
traced on the 
blackboard Ls 
on a chart 
emesis et | 
reference or 


study 





Frames from “Tips on Slidefilms” 
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Keystone Aircraft Slides 


A series of 106 lantern slides is 
offered by the Keystone View Com- 
pany for high-school courses in aero- 
nautics for preliminary instruction in 
the recognition of friendly and enemy 
planes of all types. The author of the 
series is George F. McCahey of Rhode 
Island State College. 

There are five units in the series: 
Unit I—Single-engined Monoplanes; 
Unit IIl—Twin engined Monoplanes; 
Unit III—Multi-engined Monoplanes, 
Unit IV—Water Planes; 

Unit V—Miscellaneous Planes. 

The author has had a great deal of 
experience in this field and has given 
in the case of each plane, the silhouette 
that will contribute most to the devel- 
opment of permanent recognition infor- 
mation as referring to that model. 

A title list of this series of units will 
be furnished upon request to the Key- 
stone View Co. As new types of planes 
are developed, supplements will be 
issued. The price of the series, with 
teachers’ manual and slide case, is 
$40.00. The set in 2-inch slides costs 
$20.00. 


Scenic West in Kodachromes 


A selection of 2 x 2 Kodachrome slides 
on the scenery and natural history of the 
western mountains and deserts, and the 
activities of mountaineering clubs is now 
being offered for rental by C. Edward 
Graves, well-known scenic photographer 
of the West. They are designed for use 
by schools and colleges and also for 
entertainment purposes for church groups, 
women’s clubs, or garden clubs. Ac- 
companying each slide is a descriptive 
manual which can be read during showing 
of the slides. For further information 
write to C. Edward Graves, P.O. Box 37, 
Arcata, California. 


Visual Aids on the Netherlands 


A Kit of Visual Teaching Aids on 
Holland and the Netherlands territories 
in the East and West Indies has been pre- 
pared by Foley & Edmunds, Inc., 480 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

A complete visual story on Holland 
is presented by means of two filmstrips, 
charts, and a picture set of twelve photo- 
graphs depicting the cultural contri- 
butions of Holland. Each strip has 
approximately fifty frames, and shows 
the geographical features of the country, 
their influence on the industries and 
activities of the people, and _ finally, 
aspects of social life in Holland. 

Three filmstrips portray the  geo- 
graphical controls and features of the 
Netherlands East Indies, their scenic 
wonders, resources and industries, 
activities of the people, etc. Charts 
compare the East Indies with the United 
States, and show their development and 
share of world production. 

One filmstrip tells the geographic 
story of the Netherlands West Indies, and 
a chart presents data on population, size, 
resources, trade statistics, etc. 

A Teacher's manual accompanies each 
of the three units in this Kit. 


RCA Spanish Music Records 


The use of records as an aid to the 
study of Spanish through music is 
being advanced by RCA Victor, which 
has announced the release of seven 
albums of songs of Latin American 
countries. With a view to giving the 
maximum of aid to Spanish students, 
Victor has included in each album 
four supplementary booklets which 
give the Spanish lyrics of each song, 
the phonetic pronounciation of the 
lyrics, and their English translation. 

The titles of the RCA Victor albums 
are: “Mexicana,” “Spanish Through 
Music,” “‘Fiesta in Cuba,” “Fiesta in 
Argentina,” “Carnival in Rio,” “Fiesta 
in Chile, Bolivia and Peru,” and 
“South America Fiesta.” There are 


forty-six songs in the entire group 

In addition to choosing typical na- 
tive selections, RCA Victor has care- 
fully selected for the recordings art- 
ists who are natives of the countries, 
and who enunciate the Spanish lan- 


Current Film News 


(Concluded from page 152) 


@ Eastman Kopak Company, Teaching 
Films Division, Rochester, N. Y., has 
produced the following new health films: 
Public Health Service—1 reel, 16mm 
sound—surveying the work of public 
health organizations and pointing out 
their vital importance to the commun- 
ity in wartime. The film covers the 
many valuable services rendered by 
the public health laboratory and its 
trained scientists, including, the exam- 
ination of milk for bacteria, inspection 
of water and meat, treatment of com- 
municable diseases, operation of public 
health clinics, and supervision of living 
conditions and playgrounds. 
Forms and Uses of the Teeth 
16mm _ silent—demonstrating the rela- 
tion of good teeth to health. Various 
adaptations of animal teeth are shown, 
using the shark, snake, beaver, ele- 
phant, wart hog, and walrus for illus- 
tration. The film reveals how teeth 
have been adapted to herbivorous and 
carnivorous diets. Next, the types and 
uses of human teeth are presented, 
with a sequence on the accomplish- 


1 reel 


ments of corrective dentistry. 

@ [peat Pictures, 28 East &th St., Chi- 
cago, have issued a 16-page Supplement 
No. 1 to their 23rd Annual Edition 
Catalogue, which they call the “Home 
Front Offensive Number.” Among new 
acquisitions are: six of the Dr, Christian 
series of stories starring Jean Hersholt, 
and other theatrical features produced by 
RKO, Columbia, and Universal; John 
Steinbeck’s The Forgotten Village; the 
British-made film The Man at the Gate, 
starring Wilfred Lawson of Pastor Hall 
fame, and other religious subjects; and 
many educational shorts on animal life, 
athletics and sports, aviation, geography, 
history, science and industry. The section 
devoted to “Victory Subjects” includes 
films released by the Office of War In- 
formation, Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs and British Press Service. 


The Educational Screen 


guage clearly and correctly Chrough 
this method, it is believed that indi- 
vidual and group singing in the class- 
rooms will enable students not only 
to become acquainted with the Latin 
American songs, but will also make 
the study of Spanish more interesting 

The albums were made at the re- 
quest of Henry A. Wallace, Vice 
President of the United States, and 
grew out of NBC’s weekly series of 
broadcasts entitled “Pan American 
Holiday.” 


Kodachrome Slides 
on Historic Philadelphia 

\ series of 2 x 2 Kodachrome slides 
on places of historical interest in Phila- 
delphia, are offered for sale by Klein 
and Goodman, of that city, located at 
18 S. Tenth Street. Places pictured 
include Independence Hall, Betsy Ross 
House, Liberty Bell, Carpenters Hall, 
interior views of the Declaration Cham- 
ber, and others. Complete list can be 
had by request to Klein and Goodman. 


WM Nationa FILM Boarp or CaAnapa, 84 
East Randolph St., Chicago, announces 
that the following Canadian production, 
heretofore shown in the United States 
only theatrically by United Artists, is 
now available in 16mm sound to the 
non-theatrical field: 

Food, Weapon of Conquest,—one of 
the “World in Action” series 
beyond the problem of feeding the mil- 
itary forces of the United Nations and 


goes far 


penetrates behind the Nazi lines to 
report the fate of conquered countries 
forced to turn over their farm produce 
to the conqueror. Food is the bait used 
to draw into Germany the skilled labor 
which the Reich needs for its war ma- 
chine. The picture presents a stirring 
challenge to the Western World faced 
eventually with the problem of feeding 
millions throughout the continents of 
Europe and Asia. 

Sales of this film are handled 

through Educational Film Library 
Association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 
@ Horreerc Propuctions, 1600 Broad- 
way New York City, are distributing 
two l-reel sound subjects dealing with 
activities and landmarks around Balti- 
more, and a reel on Annapolis : 

Baltimore, Home of the _ Star 
Spangled Banner show 
torical Fort McHenry, where Francis 
Scott Key wrote the National Anthem. 
The government recently spent $50,000 
to restore this National Shrine to its 
1814 appearance. Also depicted in this 
reel are Johns Hopkins Hospital, the 
Duchess of Windsor’s home, Washing- 
other 


scenes at his- 


ton Monument, and famous 
places of Baltimore. 

Oyster Fleet presents the Chesa- 
peake Bay oyster industry. 

Future Admirals, an interesting short 
on the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
was made under the supervision of the 
U. S. Navy. 

Scripts for all three of the films 
were written by Philip Provenza, Balti- 
more lawyer. 








